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THE CULTIVATOR. 





“TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 


AGENCY FOR THE CULTIVATOR IN LoNDcoN.—Orders 
and advertisements for ‘‘ The Cultivator,”*are received in 
London, by P. L. Stmmonps, Foreign Newspaper Agent, 
Agricultural Agency, Office, 18 Cornhill, opposite the 
Royal Exchange. 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 





Communications have been receivetsince our Jast, from 
Martha, Geo. Allen, (sent to T. B. W.) J. N. Smith, A. 
R. M’Cord, Geo. W oodfin, Geo. F. Baltzell, J. G.Wheeler, 
W. H. Sotham, L. IF’. Allen, Isaaac Hinckley, V., T. R. 
Hussey, A. R. D., G. Butler, David Palmer, E. Hubbard, 
S. B., Wm. Cline, J. R. Speed, R. L. Pell, M. R. H. 
Garnett, fT. M. Niven, Connecticut Boy, S. E. Todd, A. 


S., A. Petrie, A Friend to Real Improvement, J. M. | 


Johnson. 
Ha Mr. NIVEN’s description and drawing of his Fil- 
tering Cistern, shall have a place in our next. We shall 


be greatly obliged if Mr. N. will favor us with a de- | 
cription and the necessary drawings of the dog power } 


churns used in Orange county. 

&S The letter of L. F. ApLEN, Esq., to the Reeording 
Secretary of the State Ag. Society, was forwarded to the 
Committee having the matters to which it referred in 
charge. 

{CS The communication of J, R. Sprep, Esq. with the 
accompanying engraving, shall havea place in our next, it 


having come too late for a suitable place in thisnumber. | 
We hope to see the animal itself at the State Fair at Ro- | 


chester. 

&S} We are indebted to Geo. F. BALTZELL, Esq., Apa- 
lachicola, Florida, for a quantity of melon seeds, of vari- 
ties which have proved very superior in that vicinity. 
*«* Watermeions of this kind,” he says, ‘‘ have been raised, 
weighing 60 Ibs., and are peculiarly sweet and mellow 
to the taste.” We shall give thema fair trial, and report 
on their merits in this climate. Also to D. A. BULKLEY, 
for seeds of a large pumpkin, grown in Illinois the last 
season, Which weighed 166 Ibs. 

{Zs The Bassano Beet, mentioned in our April no., 
was introduced into this country, by M. B. Barenam, 
Esq. Editor of the New Genesee Farmer, to whom we 
are under obligations for a paper of the seed. 

P. F. W.,Columbia, Pa.—The no. requested was duly 
forwarded. Please ** write,” and we will pay the postage. 

J. G. W.—The price of Hussey’s Corn and Cob Crush- 
er, is $35—of Baldwin's, $65. For descriptions of both 
these machines, see Cultivator for Jan., p. 19%. They 
would not, we imagine, answer to grind plaster. 

CoLtMAN’s Tour.—We shall be happy to receive sub- 
scriptions for this work. It will be published in Boston, 
by A. D. Puetps, Mr. C.’s agent, to whom any commu- 
nications fur Mr. Colman, may be addressed during his 
absence. 

CovVERING SEEDS WITH STRAW, Leaves, K&c.—Ex- 
rat of a letter from S. WELLER, Esq., Brinkleyville, N. 
5., to the Editors of the Cultivator :—* I have just learn- 


2d from a most respectable source, that my system of 


surface covering of small grain, with pine straw and 


6 


| other litter, to insure a good crop, with the additional 
| one of clover, on ground that would otherwis: probably 
| fail, is practiced with the happiest results, by some of 
| the best farmers in the state of Virginia; and that one 
in particular, accounted second to none in agricultural 
| improvement and skill in farming, covers his small grain 
| often a foot thick with straw or other litter, and finds 


himself most amply compensated in yield of crops and | 


improvement of land, for his trouble in so doing.” 


SPECIMENS oF WooL.—We have received from M. 
R. CocKRELL, Esq. near Nashville, Tenn., some speci- 
mens of wool from his flock of Saxony sheep, of a very 
fine quality. Also specimens from his long-wooled sheep, 
| which we think it would be difficult for our northern 
| flock masters to match. [T. D. will write to Mr. C.] 
oS The editor of the American Farmer, is mistaken in 
| Supposing that the Legislature of this state have with- 
| drawn their aid to the New-York State or County Ag. So- 
| cieties. ‘The appropriation was originally for five years, 
| but two of which have passed. The bill introduced at 
| the late session of the Legislature, was intended to make 
the appropriation permanent; but this was not deemed ne- 
cessary at this early day. 

oS The seventh number of Carey & Harv’s edition 
of the Furmer’s Encyclopedia, has been received. It is 
accompanied by a handsome plate of the principal Seed 
Drills used in England. Will the publishers please send 
us the 6th no. wiiich has not come to hand? 

THE NorTHERN Licutr.—This valuable work has 
just entered its third vol. under the principal editorial 
| direction of A. B. StreEtT, Esq., a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the duty. The first number of the new vol. 
is one of unusual interest.. It contains original papers 
from Dr. T. R. Beck, C. N. Bement, Dr. E. B. O’Calli- 
gan, Messrs. A. B. Street, S. S. Randall, E. G. Squier, 
the late Cicero Loveridge, and others. It is printed in 
the same form any style as the Cultivator, and at the same 
price. Address ** Editors of the Northern Light, Al- 
| bany.” 
| 





The April no. of the “‘ Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
and Journal of Practical Medicine,” published in Lon- 
don, has been promptly issued by R. & G. 8. Wood, New- 
York, by whom it is regularly re-published, at $5,00 per 
annum. 

| Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE.—We are indebted to the 
| publishers of the ** New World,” for their cheap re-print 
| of this well known monthly. Having received a copy of 
the May no. in advance of its publication at home, by 
the Great Western, it was issued in New-York only fif- 
| teen days after its publication in London. The leading 
| article in the April no. is an able review of the first vol. 
of Stephen's “‘ Book of the Farm,” now publishing in 
Edinburgh, in monthly parts. ‘This re-print of the Ma- 
gazine entire, is afforded at the low price of $2,00a year, 
| making it, as the publishers truly say, “ the cheapest ma- 
gazine in the world.” 


“ The True Genesee Farmer” has been discontinued, 
jand its subscription transferred to the * New Genesee 
Farmer,’? which has been reduced in size and price one- 
ij half. M. B. BArenam, Esq., succeeds Mr. Colman as 
| editor. 

a ‘. : — » : 

iG THE notice of the Farmer’s Club of Wilmington, 
in the Cultivator for May, should have been credited to 


| the Delaware Republican, instead of Gazette. 


THE Cur Worm.—The Germantown Telegraph states 
that Mr. Isaac Newton of Delaware co., Pa., has dis 
covered what is considered a certain remedy for the ra 
ages of the cut worm. He has tried it several seasons, 
imply by mix- 


; 


fine salt with plaster, in the proportion of one quart 





14 in all cases with entire suecess. It j 








n 


| of salt to four quarts of plaster, and ap 


lying it to the 
corn after it has come up. Care must be taken not to 





sprinkle the plant itself with the mixture. 
YounG Mrx.—One of the most 


the times” is to be found in the desire which is begin- 





ning to be manifested by many young men of education 
and wealth, to engage in agricultural pursuits instead of 
pressing into the already overfilled ranks of the mercan- 
tile and * learned’? professions. 
is from a letter of a New-York merchant, who had ap- 
plied to us to aid him in finding a place for his two son 
with an intelligent practical farmer, where they could 
qualify themselves to manage a farm to advantage. He 


says, and truly, that ‘‘ it is desirab! ! 


The follow ing extract 





le for the public good 


) 
and for the progress of agricul‘ural science, that young 
men of education and respectability should, in place of 
crowding into large cities to live under constant excite- 
ment, and to waste their lives in dreams of affluence, de- 
vote themselves to agriculture, thé noblest of al! oecupa- 


| tions—in pursuing which they may live in tranquil en- 








joyment—cultivating the intellectual and immortal spirit 
| This would raise up a class of well-informed farmere— 
the true nobility of the country.” 


FARNHAM’S TouR ACROSS THE RocKY MOUNTAINS, 
This publication, from the press of the Tribune, is one 
of the most interesting books of the season. We allude 
to it again, for the purpose of giving the following, as 
showing in connection with preceding passages, the 
immense numbers of buffalo that still exist on the plains 
of the west. The scene was on the Arkansas river, a 
little below where it escapes from the mountains: ‘The 
buffalo during the last three days had covered the whole 
country so completely, that it oftentimes appeared ex- 
tremely dangerous, even for the immense cavalcade of 
the Santa Fe traders, to attempt to break its way through 
them. We travelled at the rate of fifteen miles a day. 
The length of sight on either side of the trail fifteen miles; 
on both sides thirty miles: thus a space of some forty- 
five miles in length by thirty in breadth, or 1,350 square 
miles of country, was so thickly covered with these noble 
animals, that when viewed from a height, it searcely 
afforded a sight of a square league of its surface. What 
a quantity of food for the sustenance of the Indian, and 
the white pilgrim of these plains!” Some butchers were 
present in the caravan, and they agreed, ‘that many of 
the large bulls would weigh 3,000 pounds and upwards; 
and that as a general rule, the buffalo were much larger 
and heavier than the domesticated cattle of the States.” 


MILK AND RAILROADS. 


THER P*s scarcely an article that can be named so essen- 
tial to the health and comfort of families as milk, and it 
is believed there is no one in which more gross im- 
positions have in many cases been practiced on the cdn- 
sumer. ‘The account given by Mr. Colman of the milk 
used in New-York, cannot be pronounced an exaggera- 
tion; and we know no good reason why that aecount 
should be applicable to that city alone. But a brighter 
day is dawning on the dwellers in cities, so far as milk is 
concerped; and the venders of swill slop, cold water, 
and artificial milks, are findingdheir occupations serious- 
ly endangered. ‘This is being brought about in a great 
degree by the influence of railroads, which, spreading a 
network over the country, and centering in the cities, 
bring the farmer or dairyman residing 50 miles from the 
city within a few hours ride, and enable him to offer his 
| products in the best possible condition for competition, 
| This effect was first extensively felt in Boston, in the re- 
duetion of the price and bettering the quality of milk, 
though that city had never been condemned to use such 

sandalous stuff as was sold in some other places for 
milk. At the present time a large portion of the milk 
used! in that city is received by the railroad from coun- 
try dais ies, ‘Che same beneficial resu)ts are beginning to 
be fell in New-York, much to the annoyance, as we ga- 
ther from the newspapers, of the amateurs of artificial 
milk in the metropolis. Py the New-York and Erie rail- 
| road the milk of the cows fed on the sweet pastures of 
Orange, and the rich dairies of Ulster, are brought with- 
in four or five hours of New-York, and the’mitk business 
is becoming extensive and profitable. As was expected 
a spirit of rivalry has been called out among the ob 
milkmen against their new competitors, and some in- 
sinuated that the Orange milk could not be kept sweet so 
long, unless some deleterious chemical preparation was 
added. The following account given by an Orange Co, 
farmer, of the manner in which their milk is Bent to 
| market, satisfactorily accounts for its keeping so well, 
| since pure milk, quickly cooled and kept ata low tempera- 
weet for along time, even in warm wea- 











ture, Will be 


ther 
| ‘The cows are milked early in the morning at Goshen 
| and its vieinity,fhe milk put into eans containing from 
60 to 75 quar into which a tin tube filled with ice is 
nserted, and stirred until the animal heat is expelled from 
the milk. It is then sent by the railroad, and arrives, a 
distance of 80 miles, at the milk depots (which are nu- 
merous in the city,) in four and a half hours. The tube 
again inserted, and the milk thus kept 


cool and sweet until sold. It can be afforded to the pub- 
lic at four cents per quart, of which the farmer gets two 
cents per quart and is well satisfied, as it yields more than 
butter at 25 cents per pound. 

When we recollect the vast influence which this method 
of supplying milk to cities has on their health and ex- 
penditures, and the advantages it affords farmers of an 
easy and profitable mode of disposing of this part of their 
produce, the mutual benefits of quick and certain modes 

| of communication between the city and country become 
| strikingly apparent. 
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SUBSOIL PLOWING. 





have much lessened this to the English as well as Ame- 
rican wheat grower, the worst difficulty they have to en- 


WE have had severa! inquiries as to subsoil plows, the | counter. 


method of using them, and the advantages resulting from 
their employment, and we propose to throw into one ar- 
ticle, the answer to these several topics, 

There are few things in the march of agricultural im- 
provement, that have within the last few years excited 
more attention than that method of ameliorating the soil 
called subsoil plowing. It is well known to the farmer, 
that in ordinary cases the soil, or that part of the earth 
from which the vegetable derives its nourishment, does 
not extend in depth beyond the point penetrated by the 
plow, and this, being but a few inches, does not afford 
sufficient range for the roots, and is soon exhausted of its 
fertilizing properties. Where it is thus shallow, the soil, 
and consequently the plants, are more lable to suffer 
fron drouth, or from excess of surface water, than where 
the roots have more room to penetrate, or where greater 
facilities are afforded for the discharge of water. It isto 


give a better seed bed, provide a more extensive range | 


for the roots of the cultivated plants, and guard against 
excessive drouth or moisture, that subsoil plowing has 
been introduced. 

As it is requisite the subsoil plow should penetrate to 
a much greater depth than the common plow, and into 
earth that had not before been stirred, it is evident a 
powerful 
quired. This would be the more necessary, if it was 
intentled to bring this subsoil earth to the surface, by re- 


versing the order of position, as is done when the sur- } 


face is turned over by the common plow. But it is not 
intenced or desired to bring this newly stirred earth to 
the surface; the subsoi) plow is used only to break up 
this dense compact earth, and render it porous and per- 


meable, while its comparative position remains un- 
changed. Still the subsoil plow must be heavy, strong, 


and of the best materials and workmanship, or they will 
fail under the hard trials to which they must be exposed. 
The first English subsoil plows were, however, much 
heavier, and consequently more clumsy and unwieldy 
than experience has proved to be necessary; and though 
those at present used there, are lighter and better than 
formerly, those imported have been found heavier than 
was required for the generality of our soils, and those 
that have been manufactured in this country, have been 
of a still lighter and more portable cast. At first not less 
than six horses were deemed necessary to work the sub- 
soil plow, and frequently eight were used; now four are 
considered sufficient for all ordinary soils, and three good 
horses will subsoil to the depth of 18 inches any soil of 
the less dense and tenacious kind. ‘The worst soils, or 
those that require the most force, are clays in which peb- 
bles are imbedded, or the common hardpan of farmers; 
and next to this is pure clay, which is always difficult to 
move. 

In using the subsoil plow, experience has shown that 
the best method, the one which is the easiest for the 
team, and which moves and breaks up the soil the deep- 
est and most effectually, is to precede it with a common 
plow, which will invert the sod or surface to thee depth 
of six or seven inches.. Tn the furrow made by this plow, 
and following it, the subsoil plow passes, penetrating the 
earth to the depth of from twelve to fourteen inches, and 
breaking up or crumbling the earth to that depth. A 
new furrow slice is by the common plow turned on the 
work done by the subsoil one, and this process is fol- 
lowed until the field is finished. It is always better to 
use a team sufficiently strong to do this work easily, than 
from the want of power, to compel the animals used to 
a constant severe exertion of their strength. 

On the first introduction of the subsoil plow, it was 
supposed that it would prevent the necessity for draining 
soils; but experience showed that in many eases, and 
particularly on retentive clay ones, lying level, and hav- 
ing but an imperfect natural drainage, the subsoil plow 
aggravated the evil it was in part intended to remove. 
It was found that on such soils, the water falling upon 
the surface did not flow off as readily as before; the bro- 
ken up earth, retained it in greater quantities, and to 
greater depths, and the further operations of plowing and 
tilling converted it into a quagmire or rather mortar bed 
ofthe worst kind. On all retentive soils, it has there 
fore come to be considered a settled point in husbandry, 
that draining should precede subsoil plowing, if it is ex- 
pected to derive the greatest advantages from its use. It 
is not necessary that the drains should be as numerous as 
where this mode of plowing is not adopted, but should 
be so arranged as to accommodate the natural flow of the 
water, and of a depth sufficient to preserve their cover- 
ings from the action of the plow. With drains thus ar- 
ranged, the water which sinks into the soil broken up by 
the subsoil plow, is not retained, but passes off readily, 
giving a dry, and consequently warm ana friable soil to 
the penetrated by the implement. It is well 
known that the value of-a soil can usually be determined 
by its depth. ubsoil plowing by rendering it accessible 
to the ameliorating influences of the air, and by permit- 
ting the descent of manures for incorporation 
with the before sierile earth, secures the depth so desi- 
rable for the perfect cultivation of plants. Many years 
aro, before the subsoil plow was invented, Judge Pow- 
ell of Pennsylvania, said that by increasing the depth to 
which the plow penetrated, at each course of rotation in 
eulture, he had brought some lands naturally shallow, to 
have a depth of excellent soil of fourteen inches. Wheat 
rarely or never freezes out of soils so well drained, and 
8o friable as to allow the roots to penetrate freely to this 
depth, and the drain and the deep plowing combined, 


depth 


surface 


implement and a strong team would be re- | 


In almost every instance where we have known sub- 
| soil plowing tried in this country, it has -been highly 
| successful, and where it has partially failed, it may, we 
| think, be mostly attributed to the cause we have men- 
tionei—not attending to a proper drainage of the ground 
| In the country generally, we can hardly expect farmers 
| to adopt methods of farming which will add materially 

to the cost of production: distance from market and cheap- 
ness of land combine to prevent this; but in the neigh- 
| borhood of cities, or qe Vicinity of good markets,where 
it is desirable to give the soil its greatest degree of pro- 
ductiveness, without regard to the expense, the subsoil 
plow will be found an important auxiliary. That its use 
will continue to spread as its merits become known, is 
scarcely to be questioned, and on the best cultivated 
farms of the interior, the subsoil plow is now frequently 
met with. 

Subsoil plows of excellent workmanship, and con- 
structed on the most approved principles, are made in 
great numbers by the firms of Ruggles, Nourse & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Prouty & Mears, Boston. They 
are to be found at most of the Agricultural implement 
and seed stores of the country, and deserve the attention 
of farmers generally. 





| FEEDING HORSES. 
VARIOUS Opinions are entertained as to the best and 
| most economical mode of feeding horses, and many ex- 
| periments are on record that have been instituted to settle 
the question. The result seems to be, that at the ordinary 
| prices of grain and hay, it is cheaper to keep horses on 
grain, than on hay, or on hay and grain. ‘There is ano- 
ther important matter to be considered, however, and 
| that is, is feeding entirely with grain, as conducive to the 
health of the animal, as a mixture of hay and grain. We 
do not believe it to be; and the general result of the expe- 
riments has been to show that it is not. Our own experi- 
ence too would lead us to speak decidedly upon this point. 
We have tried feeding horses upon grain alone, and upon 
grain and hay, and found the latter the best for the ani- 
mals. ‘They were not so shrunk up or gaunt, there was 
more muscle and consequently more weight, and what- 
ever may be thought of this latter qualify in a race horse, 
where nothing but sinews and bones are required, every 
farmer knows that the road or farm horse is worth but 
little without weight. Feeding horses on grain alone, 
is like keeping a man on wheat bread solely; he will 
live for a time, but will finally sink under the experi- 
ment. In this case, the finer the flour the worse for the 
man. We have never had horses in better condition for 
labor, than when we have fed them with cut wheat straw, 
wetup ina tub with Indian corn meal. It is evident 
there must be some proportion between the bulk and the 
nutritive power of food, and grain alone gives too much 
nutritive matter for the bu!k. Oats, perhaps, approach 
nearer the standard than any other grain; but the use of 
these alone, will in a long run be found unadvisable. 
One of the most carefully conducted experiments we 
have noticed, was the one made by Mr. Brotherton, near 
Liverpool; and he came to the conclusion that horses 
cannot be kept in a condition fit for work, if fed on grain 
alone. For nine years, Mr. Brotherton allowed eight hor- 
ses, three Winchester bushels of oats and one of beans, 
but no hay or chaff. During this period he annually lost 
more or less horses, which he attributed to the quantity 
of grain being greater than the stomach could digest. 
This induced him to adopt feeding hay with his grain in 
the following proportion :—'l'o eight horses he allowed 
one bushel of oats, one bushel of beans, and three bush- 
els of cut hay, straw or clover; and he found them better 
able to do their work than before, and for several years 
after adopting the plan, lost but one horse from disease. 
Farmers, we are confident, have much to learn on the 
subject of feeding animals, and the health and good con- 
dition of the latter will, we doubt not, be found compati- 
ble with greater degrees of economy than has generally 
been practiced. 





LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


ExTRACT ofa letter from Geo. F. BALTZELL, Esq. to 
the Editors of the Cultivator, dated Apalachicola, April 
18, 1843: 

‘¢ A few days since, I visited an old friend who has lo- 
cated in the vicinity of my residence, for the purpose of 
gaining the advantages of a limited dairy, and raising 
The mildness of the climate, 
natural meadow on the low 
necessary for the farmer to 
out scanty supplies daily; 
neither are expensive houses for the accommodation of 





vegetables for the market. 
and the abundant and rich 
render it un 


house his provender or deal 


piney wastes, 


the cows required, 
culture of potatoes, melons, cucumbers, peas, beans, etc. 
My attention was arrested by some new things, which, 
however, may be familiar to you. Among others, a 
cabbage, the growth of two years, of the common vari- 
e‘y, Standing some six feet high, maturing its seed, be- 
tween the leaves of which a wren had formed her nest. 
The date, pecan and tamarind, were growing finely, 
with little prospect, however, of arriving at maturity. 
He had found in the neighboring forest, an apple tree 





His labors are mainly directed to the | 


five or six years old, from which he cut branches appa- | 
rently of two years growth, stuck them down equi-dis- | 


tant from each other, without any preparation of soil or 
| extraordinary care, and in a short time they put forth 





| 





their foilage without a single failure. He showed mea 
peach tree that appeared to be of four years growth, with 
peaches of this season as large as a nutmeg, which he 
had transplanted without interrupting the growth of the 
tree or its fruit. 

**In consequence of the spring being cold and wet, the 
planters have been retarded in their operations at least a 
month, and many have just planted. Should an early 
frost ensue, the coming crop of the staple will be very 
limited. ‘The low price of cotton and the scarcity of 
money, compels the planter to turn his attention to his 
favm, and endeavor to make upon it that which a few 
years since was purchased from hisneighbor. They are 
generally men of intelligence and will seek for the best 
information. Heretofore no attention has been paid to 
manures, rotation of crops, or toany of the various im- 
provements, old or new; the planter looking solely to 
the result, without regard to the husbanding his resour- 
ces of any kind. The system adopted tended to impo- 
verish and render waste the land, while it should have 
been his pride to cultivate, embellish and improve.” 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR’S OPINION ON CATTLE. 








The late Sir John Sinclair, it is well known, was one of 
‘he most distinguished Agriculturists of Europe, and few 
men’s opinions can be entitled to more respect or confi- 
dence. We recently found in an old Quebee paper, a 
letter from him, in answer to some inquiries made by the 
Lower Canada Agricultural Society, on the subject of 
cattle. We have thought that a condensed view of his 
replies to the several questions might interest the readers 
of the Cultivator. 

Query 1. ‘* What in your opinion is the most celebra- 
ted bered of milch cows in Great Britain? ” 

To this Sir John answers, that ‘‘ the improved dairy 
cows in the western counties of Scotland are the most 
celebrated and valuable breed of milch cows in Great 
Britain or any other part of Europe.” ‘****** « The 
Durham or Teeswater breed, are superior as dairy cows 
to any other breed in England, and if they were as well 
fed and treated as the Scots dairy stock, would equal them 
in beauty and good qualities.” He thinks the excellence 
of the Dutch cows is more depending on the richness of 
their pastures than on the breed, and says they have strong 
bones, coarse shapes, and do not yield so much milk in 
proportion to the size as the dairy cows in the west of 
Scotland. 

Query 2. ‘* What quantity of milk will a cow of such 
a breed give per day?” 

To this query Sir John, after giving some of the 
causes which will make cows of the same breed give 
different quantities of milk, says:—*‘ But without going 
into particulars, or mentioning extraordinary returns that 
some cows have made, it may be stated with entire con- 
fidence, that the fair average annual returns of milk given 
by thousands of the best Ayrshire dairy cows, when they | 
are in good condition and well fed, and when they drop 
their calves about the end of the month of April, will be 
nearly as under: 


First 50 days, 24 quarts per day, 1200 
Second 50 ” 20 ”? ” 1000 
Third 50 ” 14 9 ” 700 
Fourth 50 ” 8 ” ” 400 
Fifth 56 ” x ” ” 400 
Sixth 50” 6 ” ” 200 

4000 


It is equally certain that 14 or 15 quarts of that milk 
will generally yield 22 or 23 ounces of butter; and that 
from 110 to 120 quarts of that milk with its cream will 
yield 24 Ibs. of full milk cheese.” 

Query 3. “* What would be theprice of a cow of such 
a breed, from two to three years old, and in calf?”’ 

In answer Sir John states that the price of cows is 
very much depending on circumstances, such as scarcity 
of fodder, dry summer, time of the year, &c. Thus 
cows are 20 or 30 per cent. cheaper in Autumn than in 
May or June. ‘*‘ Some milch cows of the best sort and 
in good condition, have been sold as high as £25; but 
young cows, from two to three years old, and in calf, may 
be procured of the best sort at from £10,to £12 each, or 
still cheaper.” : 

Query 4. ‘“ What would be the price of a bull of the 
same breed from IS months to two years old?” 

Sir John thinks no bull should be selected under two 
years old, as calves frequently alter their character and 
shape much in coming to maturity, and of consequence 
it is impossible to tell what a bull will be undey the age 
of two years. ‘The dairy bulls that have most of the 
feminine aspect, are preferred to those who are more 
masculine. A dairy bull of good shape and qualities 
may be procured for about £14 or £15.” 

Query 5. * What is the most celebrated breed of cows 
in Great Britain or elsewhere for the production of but- 
ter? ” 

‘* The quantity of butter yielded by cows, depends more 
on the food given them than on any peculiarity of the 
breed of cattle; and the quality of the butter is greatly 
influénced by the manner of feeding, and still more so, 
by the manner in which the butter is manufactured.” 
Cows fed on clean sweet pastures, give more and richer 
milk, and make sweeter butter than those fed on roots, 
cabbages, &c. ‘The Dutch butter is justly celebrated, but 
this, according to Sir John, is not owing to the breed of 
cows, but to the richness and sweetness of their pastures; 
and above ali things to the great attention paid to clean- 
liness in every department of the Holland dairies, is the 
excellence of their butter to be ascribed. 
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a good set of plants generally, and the prospect was en- 
couraging. 





as advanced as usual, and appearances, if good getting 
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Query 6. *“* What quantity of. butter would a cow of 
such breed produce per week?” 

In answering this query, Sir John gives some examples 
of celebrated cows, among which is the ‘‘ Crams” cow, 
the yield yf which, as compared with some American 
cows, is given at page 150 of the 7th vol. of the Culti- 
vator. None of the instances givenof great products of 
butter, are equal to many that may be selected from the 
agricultural reports and papers of this country; 19 Ibs. 
per week being the highest mark reached by him. 

From these statements of Sir John, it is clear we have 
in this country the materials of as good dairies as are to be 
found in the world; cows of as good breeds, which will 
yield as much and as rich milk, and that nothing but 
skill and care in the dairymen is wanting to produce ar- 
ticles equal to those of any part of the — 


DEATH OF THE HON. JAMES M. GARNETT. 





It was with sentiments of profound regret, that we 
saw in the Richmond and other Virginia journals, the 
announcement of the death of this eminent man; regret 
that the State of which he was one of her noblest sons, 
should lose his services; regret that agriculture, to the 
advancement of which he was so ardently devoted, 
Should be deprived of his powerful example and aid; 
and regret that the pages of the Cultivator, which he 
has so long made the medium of his communication with 
the public, must henceforth want those papers of his 
which never failed to interest and instruct. Mr. Gar- 
NETT was a farmer from choice, because he loved the oc- 
cupation, and saw in that and in its results the true source 
of continued prosperity to the nation. From his pro- 
fessional and civil engagements, he turned with delight 
to agriculture; his circumstances co-operated with his 
inclination, and enabled him to devote more time to the 
pursuit, than usually falls to the lot of such men. With 
a mere theoretical knowledge of the details of farming 
he was never content; but-he carried into practice those 
rules which carefully conducted ex periments, made under 
his own eye, proved best adapted to advance the inte- 
rests of the planter and farmer. Through his exertions 
the Fredericksburg Agricultural Society was early insti- 
tuted, and for more than twenty years he remained at 
its head, its ever zealous and efficient president. The 
influence of that society on the agriculture of that region, 
and the benefit of its example in the formation of kin- 
dred societies, will with difficulty be estimated. A col- 
lection of the addresses which he delivered before the 
annual meetings of the society, would form an interest- 
ing record of the progress of agriculture, of facts and 
experiments, for in these addresses he made a point of 
detailing the results of his experience during the year 
that had passed. Other districts and States were anxious 
to avail themselves of his instructive efforts, and like our 
own Jucge Buel, whom in many respects he greatly re- 
sembled, he was frequently called to deliver addresses, 
or aid in the formation of societies at places remote from 
his home. When the National Agricultural Society was 
instituted, Mr. Garnett was called to the honorable and 
responsible situation of president, an office he filled at 
the time of his death. To the welfare of that society, 
and the promotion of its objects, his time and efforts 
were unceasingly devoted. The Cultivator was the fa- 
vorite ayricultural journal of Judge Garnett, and through 
its columns most of his valuable communications have 
been made to the public. A reference to the past vo- 
lumes will show the extent of his labors in this field, 
and their value. We may now state that the series of 
papers signed ‘CoMMENTATOR,’ so long continued, so 
ably written, embracing so many topics, and always so 
interesting, were from his pen. If we have spoken of 
Judge Garnett principally as an agriculturist, it is be- 
cause the topic was most suitable for this place, not be- 
cause we were insensible to his moral and intellectual 
worth, to his influence as a citizen, a siatesman, and a 
man. 


PROSPECTS OF THE COMING WHEAT CROP, &c 





In some remarks on this subject in our Jast number, 
the opinion was expressed that damage would be found 
to have been sustained’ by the wheat crop, from the 
depth and weight of the snow, but to what extent, it 
was then too early to determine. Since then we have 
received notices from a!l parts of the country, and we 
are sorrry to say that a comparison of these reports ren- 
ders it very certain that the loss sustained on the whole, 
will be greater than was at first apprehended. From 


Ohio we learn that in the south part of the State, or on | own Statistics and prices: 


the river slope, appearances are very unfavorable; while 
in the lake counties, on the contrary, the fields exhibited 


In western New-York many fields have 
been plowed up, and from many others a slender crop 
must be expected. Since the grqund was cleared of 
snow, we have had no frosts to injure the plants in the 
least, and the deficiencies must be attributed to the ef- 
fects of the snow. me 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the season at which 
farmers were able to commence their spring seeding, 
such has been the fineness of the weather, fhat farmers 
found their work at the middle of the past month fully 


in may be considered an indication, are fair for favora- 
ble crops. 

Fruits of all kinds promise abundantly; but unless 
speedy measures are taken to check the ravages of the 


cbeady appeared in immense suntan, poaee will ‘te 
seriously injured. Instead of adopting any of the round- 
about methods of destroying this caterpillar, let the 
orchardist do as did a farmer of our acquaintance last 
year, and we will guarantee them an exemption from 
this scourge. Mounted on his ladder, at the first appear- 
ance of the enemy, he visited each nest or web, and 
with his hands effectually crushed every one of their 
inhaBitants at a grasp. ‘The consequence was, that while 
his neighbors’ orchards looked as though a fire had passed 
over them, destitute of both foliage and fruit, his was 
Joaded with both. The caterpillar in the orchard, like 
the thistle in the field, is one of those evils much more 
readily corrected if attacked in the outset, than when it 
has been allowed time to establish itself; and the de- 
struction of them the present year, usually secures an 
exemption for the next. 





CONSU MPTION « OF FOOD IN | CITIES. 





Frew men who have not directed their attention to to- 
pics of that nature, can readily conceive the amount of 
food consumed in large cities, and the consequent de- 
mand they create for agricultural products. Smithfield 
is the great cattle market of London, and the record 
there shows the number sold in any given year. ‘Thus 
in the five years from 1730 to 1735, the number of cattle 
sold was 93,655; and of sheen 568,060; or about 20,000 
of the first and 100,000 of the lastannually. In 1840 the 
consumption had increased to 190,300 cattle, and 1,500, - 
250 sheep. The same year the number of bushels of 
barley, or rather malt, used for brewing, was 5,800,000; 
and it required 4,850,000 bushels of wheat and 620,000 
barrels of flour to supply the city with bread. Paris, 
in proportion to its population, uses Jess meat and more 
bread than London. Americans are famed for their use 
of meat; and the following table, apparently compiled 
with considerable care for the True Sun, will show the 
value of the agricultural products codsumed annually in 
New-York city. 


Fresh beef,--+-++s+e+sseceerece cecese cesceeesee cece $1, 470, 000 
+ veal, Orr eereeerIrer eri rere tt et et eee Te eee ee 359, 000 

“ce mutton,+eerere COO e eee eee ee eee ee eens eeeeee 300, 000 
(POLK, tereceee cee teeeee eens ceeeeeceeeeees 600, 000 

“ POuUllry, BAME, CLAS, seers vereeeceeerecres $00, 000 
Salted beef, pork, hams, &C.,:++++++ sess eeeseereee 1, 200, 000 
Vegetables and fruit, AOR Oe R eee eee meee eee eee eee 1, 200, 000 
Milk, s+++ce cccececorereccssee vee: ceceaeeeescseeeees 730, 000 
Butter, cheese, and lard, -++++++s+e+ sere cree eens 1, 500, 000 
Flour, meal, and other bread Stuffs, -++++++ seers 3, 000, 006 
Hay and oats, eee eeeeeeS Setter eC ee ee erry 750,000 
Fue) (wood and éeal) exclusive of steamboat fuel,- 2, 500, 000 
Other articles, exclusive of building materials, --- 50v, 000 
$14, 900, 000 000 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 





Horses should never be put to severe work on a full 
stomach. More horses are hurt by hard driving after a 
full feed, than by a full feed after hard driving. 

If the farmer wishes to have his pork barrel and meal 
chest hold out, Jet him Jook well to his kitchen garden. 
Plenty of vegetables conduce not more to health than to 
profit. 

In laying in a stock of winter fodder for animals, let 
it not be forgotten that a little too much is just enough. 
Starving animals at any time is miserable policy. 

As you treat your land so it will treat you. Feed it 
with manures liberally, and it will yield you bread boun- 
tifully. 

Avoid debt as you would the leprosy. If you are ever 
tempted to purchase on credit, put it off for three days. 
You need time for reflection. 

Never beg fruit, or anything else you can produce by 
the expenditure of a little time or labor. It is as rea- 
sonable to expect a man to give away the products of his 
wheat field, as of his orchard or fruit garden. 

If you keep your sheep and cattle in your meadows un- 
til June, don’t complain next winter because you are 
compelled to purchase hay for your stock. 

The man who uses good seed, has a good soil, ani 
works it in good season, rarely fails of having a good 
crop to reward his toil. 

Never forfeit your word. The saying in truth, of any 
farmer, ‘“‘his word is as good as his bond,” is worth 
more to him than the interest of $10,000 annually. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


VE find the following in a ‘ate English journal, and 
Ps it for the purpose of comparing it with some of our 


«©The total number of horned cattle in the United 
Kingdom, is estimated at 7,000,000, and the total num- 
ber of sheep at 32,000,000. Valuing the first, per head, 
at £10, and the last at 25s., both together will give a 
total value of £110,000,000.” 

In the U. States, according to the census of 1839, the 
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Answers to Inqniries, Kc 


CORN SUGAR—PALMA CHRISTI. 





**MeEssrs. GAyLorp & TuckER—I would be glad to 
see in your columns the process of grinding the corn 
stalk, expressing the juice, and boiling and graining the 
sugar. Also the modus operandi of husking or freeing 
from its hard envelope the seed of the palma christi, or 
castor oil plant. I have no doubt the experiments of 
Dr. Cloud will have a good influence on the culture of 
cotton. E. Tayor,” 

Mt. Jefferson, Ala. 1843.” 

This note was written previous to our April No. 
reaching Mr. T. In that he will find full directions for 
the making of sugar from corn. With the best pro- 
cesses of making oil from the palma christi we are un- 
acquainted. In France, where oil of a superior quality 
is made, the fresh seeds are bruised and then put intoa 
cold press; (some persons improperly heat the plates of 
the press.) The oil so extracted is allowed to stan 
some time to separate from its impurities, or is filtere 
The produce in oil is about equal to one-third of the 
quantity of seeds. We should be pleased to receive 
from some of our Illinois friends engaged in the culture 
of the palnva christi and the making of oil, a full ae- 
count of the process. 


80U TH DOWN SHEEP. 


R. Burr, eq., of Rice Grove, Canada, asks for some 
information with regard to the South Downs, their ha- 
bits, constitution, price, and where they can be obtained 
genuine; an also for directions for coloring the most 
common colors wanted by farmers, particularly red and 
yellow, for which see last page of this paper. 
Experience with the South Down breed of she 
proves that they area very valuable breed, well adapted 
to our country and climate, producing fine mutton, and 
if the wool is inferior to that of the Merino or Saxon, it is 
of a good quality, and is placed in fineness next to those 
we have named. It is a very hardy animal, thriving 
well on short, upland or hilly pastures, and fattening 
readily on turneps, or better pastures. Some of the finest 
mutton ever exhibited in this city was from the South 
Down flock of Mr. Mcintyre. South Downs of pure 
blood may be obtained in the vicinity of this place, and 
selections made from several fine flocks; they may also 
be had of Mr. Rotch, Butternuts, Otsego co., who has 
some of the finest in the country ; and doubtless from 
other breeders of this valuable animal. The prices will 
range from $15 to $25 depending on the kind and quality 
of the sheep. 





BEST GUIDE TO FARMING. 


«Messrs. Epttors—Wil] you be kind enough to 
state in the next number of the Cultivator, what is the 
best and most practical work yet published on farming, 
and the best adapted to the wants of a young beginner, 
«W. 8. CHAPMAN. 
** Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
One of the best works, in all respects, is the “ British 
Husbandry,”’ in 2 vols. octavo, published in London, 
Mr. Stephens’ ‘“* Book of the Farm,” now issuing at 
Edinburgh, in numbers, promises to be very usefol. 
But we can recommend as the best, most practical, and 
therefore best adapted work on agriculture, to any be- 
ginner, the series of “Tne CuLzivator;” and these 
will also be found cheaper than any other. The vo- 
lumes of the Cultivator, nine of which have been com- 
pleted, will be found to embrace the most full, minute, 
and comprehensive details in all the various depar!ments 
of farming, and all the products of agriculture. Ag 
mere manuals for the beginner, the ‘‘ Farmer’s Com- 
panion,”’ by the late Judge Buel, or the two volumes on 
‘‘ American Husbandry,” from the press of the Harpers, 
are compilations of value. 


SMALL STONES ON LAND. 


«Messrs. Epitrors—-I “find I differ from some of my 
farming friends with regard to the propriety of entirely 
freeing the land we cultiva'e from all the stones, large 
and small, to be found upon it. I have an impression 
that too close a removal would be injuridus ra her than 
beneficial. Wil! you be so kind as to give us your « p! in- 
ion on the subject. A YounG FARMPR.’ 

Something we think would be depending on the na- 
ture of the soil, and someti.ing perhaps on the kind of 
sfones most common in the soil. On a very light pra- 
velly or friable soil, it would be scarcely possible to se- 
parate the stones too closely; for greater compactness !9 
what is wanted on such lands, On the contrary, if the 
soil is inclining to be cold and dense, a too close remo 
val of the small stones would be decidedly injurions. 





number of horned cattle was 15,000,000, and the number 
of sheep 20,000,000, But the difference in the estimated | 
value is the most striking point in the comparison. | 
There, the average value is put at about $45 for the cat- | 
tle, and about $6 for the sheep. Here, an average price 
of $12 for the cattle, and $1,50 for the sheep, must be | 
considered a liberal estimate. ‘This fact shows why the | 
prices of meat are so high in Great Britain, and proves | 
that we ought to be able to furnish them a supply of 
beef at remunerating prices. We think it clear that in 
the present position of trade, tariffs, and prices, a fair 
export trade in beef and pork to England, may be ex- 








caterpillar, which was so cestructive last year, and has 





pected. 


These opinions do not rest on mere theory alone. Mr 
Marshall, in his works on agriculture, mentions an ‘n- 


| stance in which a turnpike company, wishing to obarn a 


quantity of stone, purchased of a farmer, all 1 could 
be found to the depth of 18 inehes ina certain fic ‘ihe 


| field abounded in fine stone, and the farmer ex ra‘tila 


ted himself on the final removal of this form’¢ * €D 
structionto itseulture. The whole ear hb, to} ‘ ed 
depth, was passed throughasexveors ddle, w h erla 
rated ev ery thing Jarger (han an ounce bath, ‘I 

ance of the field was rrea'ls prove | by ¢ 
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almost destroyed, and would have been heartily glad to 
have returned the money received, could the stones re- 
moved been replaced. A friend has informed us of a 
somewhat similar instance fn this state. A gentleman 


near the Cayuga bridge, had a field of ten acres of excel- | 


Jedt soil, producing fine crops of wheat, but rendered 
unsightly by the abundance of broken limestone, large 
and small, with which it was covered. ‘To free it from 
this nuisance, as he considered it, he had all the large or 
suitable sized ones removed! and made into walls, and 
those unfit for use removed, and used for filling up a 
swamp in another place. He is now convinced he erred 
greatly in removing them too closely; the land is more 
dense and compact, and in spite of the most careful cul- 


tivation, it does not produce wheat near as well as for- | 


merly, or as well as similar land from which the stones 
have not been removed. All stones have an influence 
more or less on the soil; and the limestone, in addition 
to the effects of common stone, is constantly undergoing 
a decomposition which exerts a powerful action in modi- 
fying the character of a suit. 


THE CUT WORM. 

Messrs. Gayiornp & Tucker—You will greatly o- 
blige subscribers to your paper on this Island, and doubt- 
less many Others in other parts of the country, by giving 
in your next number an eflectual-remedy for the grub 
worm. Last year it destroyed many crops of corn, and 
it has again made its appearance, promising to be as de 
structive as ever. If there is an effectual remedy, an im- 
mediate knowledge of it would be very desirable. 

Staten Island, May, 1843. v. 

There are two kinds of depredators known by the name 
of the grub worm; one the larvw of the May beetle, 
which is white, with a red head, and is usually called 
the white grub. ‘The other is the larve of a moth, is of 


@ black color, and we presume is the one referred to by 


our correspondent. For the white grub we know no re- 
medy that can be relied upon as effectual; for the black 
grub or cut worm we are aware of but one, and that may 
be found well described on page 206, of the fifth vol. of 
the Cultivator. ‘That we consider infallible, having test- 
ed it frequently in the garden and the field. It consists 
in going over the garden or the field, and wherever a 
cut stalk shows his presence, hunting up the grub, ani 
killing him at once. He is readily found, just under the 
surface, close by the spot where he has been feeding. 
It is true the remedy requires some time and patience; 
but you have the satisfaction of knowing that when you 
have cleared your field or garden effectually once, the 
work will not need repetition for several years. 
ABORTION IN COWS. 

We have, within a few months, heard many com- 

plaints from farmers on the subject of abortion, or the 


slinking of calves by the cow, and as the evil may be | 
an increasing one, it may serve a good purpose to direct | 


attention to the nature, causes, and prevention of the 
difficulty. Of all the domestic animals, the cow is most 
subject to abortion, and the loss of the calf m ly occur at 
any time between the third and the eighth month. In 
most cases there are some indications of the coming 
abortion; the cow is dull, off her feed, the milk dries 
up, the belly loses its rotundity, and the animal exhibits 
other symptoms of illness. One of the most unfailing 
indications is the issuing from the vagina of a yellowish 
or red glairy fluid, and this appearance usually immedi- 
ately precedes abortion. Sometimes the labor is pro- 
tracted and dangerous; at others it is attended with no 
uarming symptoms. 

The causes of abortion are involved in much obscu- 
rity. It ismore frequent in particular districts than in 
others; and in some seasons seems to assume the form 
of an epidemic. At such times all, or nearly all, the 
cows in a dairy will lose their calves, in spite of every 
effort to prevent it, and the loss from this cause is fre- 
quently a serious one. It sometimes appears in the 
herd of the breeder, and for a time subjects him to 
heavy losses. By some it is considered contagious; 
but the rapidity with which the tendency to abortion 
spreads in a dairy, can, we think, be explained on oth- 
er grounds. Among all the cows of a dairy, or all 
those of the same farm, there must exist a tendency to 
the same diseases, as all are exposed to the same cause, 
whether that cauge be to produce murrain, hoof-ail or 
ibortion. Every dairyman is aware of the effect which 
the smelling of blood or other offensive matters will 


produce among cows, and to the sympathetic irritation | 


which the smell of an aborted foetus will occasion, may 


doubtless be traced the rapidity with which abortion will | 


spread through a dairy of pregnant cows, when the 
ealf of one is unfortunately lost. But this sympathetic 
irritation will hardly account for those cases that oceur 
on farms, at considerable intervals of time, or where 
but few cows are kept. 

Mr. Lindsay attributes abortion to the use of improp- 
er food, or a too small quantity ; and gives several in- 
stances in which it arose from feeding cows with bad 
hay. In one of these cases a farmer had ten cows out 
of, twenty-two, that lost their calves by abortion. 

Chabert, a French veterinarian of great reputation, 
mentions a case in which abortion was prevalert on the 
farm of a dairyman for many years, in spite of every 
precaution and great expense, but who effectually check- 
ed the destructive habit, by changing his entire stock, at 
the suggestion of Mr. C. 

Mr, White, an English veterinarian, says the most 


| common cause of abortion is improper food in the win- 


| ter and spring, added to the impure water which many | 


| herds are compelled to drink; and he mentions an instance 
in which the disease was eradicated from a farm on 
which it had been long prevalent and fatal, by the sub- 
stitution of pure well water for that of the ponds from 
which the cows had before drank. Another cause, ac- 
cording to Mr. W., is a vitiated state of the digestive or- 
gans. A farmer at Charentin, near Paris, kept his cows 
during a very dry summer, ina wet meadow on the banks 
of the Seine, which frequently flooded it, and the cows 
| were generally up to their knees in mud, feeding on the 
coarse grass, crowfoot, rushes, &c. As a natural conse- 
quence, outof twenty-eight cows, sixteen lost their calves 
at different periods of gestation. Mr. White is confident 
that keeping cows on food deficient in nutrition and dilffi- 
cult of digestion, is one of the principal causes that in- 
duce abortion. 

M. Cruzel, in the French Vet. Journal, gives an ac- 
count of several cases in which abortion could be clearly 
traced to high feeding. ‘This high condition keeps them 
in a continual state of excitement; inflammation of the 
uterus frequently occurs under these circumstances, and 
abortion is the natural result. In one case, where M. 
Cruzel was called professionally, he could discover no 
cause for the abortions, other than the unnecessarily fine 


to this cause. He ordered the quantity of their food to 
be reduced—he bled all the remaining cows—the far- 
mer was careful that nutriment should not be so danger- 
ously wasted, and abortion ceased on the farm. Mr. 
Wedge in his agricultural survey of Cheshire, remarks 
‘*that slinking occurs generally in wet seasons, or when 
the cattle are in a very high condition, and frequently 
continues for two or three years together.” 

Moar frost, or allowing cows to feed on grass thickly 
covered with it, is considered by many as the cause of 
In Switzerland, the beginning of hoar frosts 


abortion, 


meadows, are also considered productive of abortion. 
We have named these various catises, to show that it is 


and the probability that it may arise from numerous 
sources affecting the sympathies or the general health of 
the anima!. We are inclined to the belief that it of- 
tener arises from the smell of blood, or of offensive pu- 
trid matters, especially if sueh odors resemble those 
arising from aboriion ora decomposing foetus, than from 
any other cause. Dr. Rudge states that a dairyman of 
Arlingham kept twenty cows in an enclosure, close to 
which was a dog-kennel. In consequence, as was sup- 
posed of these cows frequently having horses killed and 
skinned before them, and the smell of the blood and 
other matters, eight lost their calves; the remainder 
were immediately removed to a distant pasture and did 





well, 

Little can be done usually to preventabortion. When 
| symptoms of it are discovered, liberal bleeding may be 
| considered as effectually to check the tendency as any 
other course. Where abortion of a cow takes place, es- 
pecially among a herd of cows, the greatest care should 
be taken at once to separate her from the others, and if 
the parts of the Gow are smeared with tar or other stink- 
ing oils; the effect will be good. The calf should be re- 


other cows. 
of tar, sulphur, feathers, Sc. &ec. have been frequently 
resorted to, but the effect has not been so favorabie as 
was anticipated. 
have never known an instance where fumigation was at- 
tended with the slightest success. Change of location; a 
transfer to high and airy pastures; a suitable supply of 
good food and pure water; and the perfect removal of 
all irritating substances or smells, are the things most to 
be relied upon to break up this destructive tendency. 

We have been the more induced to refer to this sub- 
ject of abortion in cows, now, since in addition to the 
cases to which we alluded in the beginning of this pa- 
per, some have fallen under our notice in this immediate 
vicinity, which, from the circumstances of the case, in- 
vest the subject with an unusual degree of importance. 
Mr. Prentice of Mount Hope, near this city, well known 
as the owner of one of the finest herds of Short Horns in 
the United States, has within a few months lost several 
calves, and one from his celebrated cow Matilda, from 
abortion. As usual, this result has been attributed to va- 
| rious causes, but perhaps more to high feeding than any 


| other, by those who are unacquainted with the facts of 
the case, which are these, and which we think will show 
the loss of the calves must be attributed to some other 
cause than high keeping. 

In the winter of 1841-2, being short of hay, Mr. P. 
fed his stock more or less meal, till near spring, when 
oil cake becoming the cheapest, he substituted this 
for the meal ; and this was continued through the 
spring; but in no case did any animal receive more 
than two quarts per day, and only a few of the largest 
}eows and deepest milkers had that quantity. Since 
that time, they have had nothing but pasture, hay, and 
straw. His first calf lost, was from a cow imported in 
October, 1841. She was bulled in England, and should 
| have calved in January, 1842, but lost her calf some 
| six weeks previous to that time, as was supposed, from 
injuries on the voyage. Since that time several cases 
of abortion have taken place among his other cows, one 
at four months, one at five months. and Matilda at sev- 


| 
| 
| 





is the signal for the appearance of abortion. Coarse, 
rank herbage, or acrid plants, such as grow on low wet | 


| en and a half months. The three last abortions, were 


condition of the animals, and he attributed them at once | 


heifers for the first time in calf; and neither of these 
three had tasted meal, grain or cake, since some time 
previous to their taking the bull; their keeping was ordi- 
nary pasture in the summer, and hay and straw in the win- 
ter, and their condition, though good, was by no means 
high. ‘To what cause shall we attribute the appearance 
of abortion in this herd 7?—to the sympathetic influences 
deseribed by Youatt, and alluded to above, or to some lo- 
cal cause, acting separately or conjointly with these in- 
fluences ? From what we know of the facts in the case, 
we believe that both sympathetic and local causes have 
been operative, if indeed the local cause is not purely 
sympathetic in its action. 

Mr. Prentice uses annually large quantities of refuse 
bits of furs from the Albany manufactories, for enriching 
his grounds. ‘lhis refuse matter is made into compost, 
“large heaps of. which may be seen at all times in his 
yards, and which during the process of decomposition, 
will at times emit a strong and offensive animal smell. 
‘This compost is spread over all his grounds, so that these 
pieces of decaying skins have been constantly within the 
smell of his cows while pasturing; and while undecom- 
posed on his meadows, have doubtless been raked up 
with his hay. 

Would not this continual putrid animal effluvie, 
produce on cows the effect attributed by Youatt and 
others to the odor of the putrid foetus; and by Dr. Rudge 
to the exhibition and smell of horse flesh and putrid 
matters at the dog-kennel? We think it would; and 


| that safety for Mr. P. lies in removing his stock at once, 
| so that the ‘destructive habits they are forming may be 


at once broken up. ‘The destruction of such a herd of 
Short Horns as Mr. Prentice, at so much expense, has 


| got together, might be considered not more as an indi- 
| vidual than a national calamity, and we trust that mea- 


sures will be speedily taken to arrest successfully this 


| tendency, 


difficult if not impossibie to fix on any definite one, | 


USE OF POUDRETTE. 

THE suggestion contained in the annexed extract of a 
letter from Long Island, respecting the application of 
poudrette to corn at the first and second hoeings, may be 
of service to many of our readers who are so situated as 
to enable them to obtain it with facility from New-York. 
It will be seen by reference to our advertisements, that 
it can now be procured without delay. 

Extract of a letter to the editors, dated May 23 :—* In 
relation to the use of poudrette, I desire to say, that se- 
veral years experience has shown our Long Island farm- 
ers that it may be used to great advantage as a top-dressing 
for corn at the first and even at the second hoeing, if ap- 
plied properly. At the rate of one gill to the hill, spread 
on broadcast before the cultivator is put in at the first or 
even at the second hoeing, has been found of great ad- 
vantage, and it seems to me that it may be found exceed. 
ingly convenient this backward season to bring forward 
corn which needs encouragement. It has been found, in 
years past, on Long Island, very useful thus applied; and 
it seems now a proper time to call attention to the sub- 
ject, that those, if any, who may desire to make the ex- 
periment, may have the opportunity.” 

Extract of a letter written by Timothy C. Smith, Esq., 





| of Smithtown, L. I., dated April 25, 1843 :—** In reply to 


Indeed some have asserted that they | 


| 





moved and buried where the cows will not approach, | your inquiry as to my use of poudrette, I can simply state 
and every thing that can retain any of the peculiar efllu- | 
via, should be placed beyond the reach or contact of the | 
Fumigations of the cow buildings by means | 


that I have used it mainly for corn in the hill, at the rate 
of 20 bushels to the acre, and consider it peculiarly adap- 
ted to that crop, both in the economy of its application 
and in bringing the crop to maturity. I consider it supe- 
rior toany manure I have ever used; answering the same 
purpose, and having the same desirable effect on all soils 
to which that crop is adapted.” 





FOREIGN NOTICES. 


THE WuitE Carrot.—Though this carrot has been 
common in Flanders and Germany for two centuries, it 
was not introduced into England till within the last four 


years. It is highly prized, and its cultivation is rapidly 
extending. Ithas been stated to give 30 tons to the acre, 


each ton selling in some neighborhoods at about $9,00, 
or double the value of Swedish turneps. 

GiospE MANGoLp WurtzEL.—Mr. Pusey states that 
the cultivation of this variety of beet is increasing; and 
that at Woburn, he was assured by the Duke of Bedford's 
bailiff, that by his highest farming he could grow 22 tons 
of Swedes, 30 tons of turneps, 36 tons of long mangold, 
and no less than 40 tons of globe mangold. 

WoRSETHAN FATTING HoGs oN Mutton.—Mr. Hume, 
member of Parliament, is said to have stated at a late 
meeting of the Anti-Corn law league, that Mr. Everett, 
our Minister at St. James, had asserted at a public meet- 
ing in September last, ‘‘ that bacon, which would bring 
6d. per lb. (12 cents,) in England, was actually used as 
fuel for steamboats in the United States, having no other way 
of getting rid of the superfluity!” 

SHort Horns AND AYRSHIRES.—In an article on the 
“ Progress of Agricultural knowledge during the last 
four years,” by Mr. Pusey, ex-president of the Royal 
Ag. Society, ‘ it is said, indeed, that better milkers’ may 
be found than even the Short Horns; and this may be the 
case; but milk alone cannot be made the test of cattle even 
for a dairy farm, because the cows which are necessarily 
discarded each year, for age or barrenness, ought to be 
suited for fatting. In cattle, too, a Scotch breed, the Ayr- 
shire, may stand by the side of our own, as it appears to 
unite ina high degreé the two requisites of milking and 
grazing, both upon moderate land; but whether it be 
suited to our rich southern meadows must be doubtful.” 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





AT the regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New-York State Agricultural Society 
for May—Judge Van BERGEN in the chair—the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to Vice President LELAND, was 
read: 

Dear Str—I have the pleasure to inform you that at 
a meeting of the Albany Institute, held April 14, 1843, 
that society voted to the State Agricultural Society the 
following number of copies of the Transactions of the 
Society for the Promotion of Arts, Agriculture, &e. 

Vol. Ist,........ in boards, 150 copies. 


oa... ‘“ 3 « 
is aa ee 80 « 


Vol. 4th, Part 2, in sheets, 100 *¢ 
I have not yet been able to ascertain whether there 
are perfect copies of Vol. 4, Part 1. They are at all 
events in sheets. 
I remain, very respectfully, yours, 

Albany, April 17, 1843. T. Romeyn Becx. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the Albany In- 
stitute, for the donation of books mentioned in Dr. Beck’s 
letter. ‘These volumes embrace the Transactions of the 
iisst Agricultural Society formed in this State. It wasor- 
ganized in 1791. Chancellor Livingston was appointed 
its first president, and continued in that station till the 
time of his death in 1812. Among the contributors to 
the volumes, are Chancellor Livingston; Dr. Mitchell, 
Gen. De Witt, Chancellor Kent, Noah Webster, Dr. T. 
R. Beck, E. C. Genet, H. G. Spafford, and a great num- 
ber of others. 

The thanks of the Society were also voted to A. Walsh, 
Esq., for a copy of the 3d vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture of this State—to John Hannam, 
Esq., North Deighton, England, for a copy of his Prize 
Essay on the “ Application of Rape Dust and other hand 
tillages’—to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, for the first 
part of their reprint of the Farmer's Encyclopedia. 

Messrs. Prentice, ‘Tucker and M'Intyre were appointed 
a committee to see to the furnishing and care of the room 
appropriated to the Society by the Legislature. 

On motion, it was resolved that the regular meeting 
of the Executive Committee for July be held at the Eagle 
Tavern, Rochester, on Wednesday, the 12th, at 9 o’elock, 
A. M., for the purpose of appointing the Judges for the 
next Fair, and transacting any other business in relation 
to the Fair which may be found necessary. 





LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI. 





WE make the following extract from a letter from JoHN 
J. M’CAUGHAN, Esq., to the editors of the Cultivator. 
We hope some of our correspondents will be abie to fur- 
nish him with the information he desires, on the improve- 
ment and value of reclaimed salt marshes. ‘The Tussuck 
grass, about which he inquires, has not probably been in- 
troduced into this country. The letter is dated Missis- 
sippi City, Hancock county, April 5, and the writer says: 

*¢ Our country is remarkably poor, all along the Mexi- 
can Gulf Coast, from Lake Pontchartrain to Mobile Bay— 
‘Sandy pine woodland,’ which makes it the more neces- 
sary to collect all the experience of others similarly situa- 
ted in other regions, for we have none who preceded us 
here who have tried to combine the various advantages of 
our country in anagricultural point of view. So far as any 
effort has been made with the manures (which we have 
at hand and in great abundance,) on our poor land, such 
as mud from salt marshes, also mud or decomposed 
vegetable matter in the bottoms of slow running branches, 
we have all been surprised at the increased products of our 
lands. Our convenience to the New-Orleans and Mobile 
markets, causes a small crop here to be of as much value 
ordinarily, as a large crop in a country not possessing 
these advantages, and I think ina few years we shall sup- 
ply these markets with most of the fruits, (such as peaches, 
figs, grapes, quinces, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 
plums, mulberrys, apricots, nectarines, jujubes, wal- 
nuts, pecans, &c. &c.,) vegetables, melons, sweet pota- 
toes, pindars—lambs, kids, pigs, fowls, &c. &e., all of 
which grow finely in this poor country, and we require 
nothing but a little increased industry, intelligence and 
economy to enable us to work all these sources of im- 
men3e wealth to our long neglected country. But the 
spirit now manifesting itself in this country, will svon 
bring about these desirable results. 

We have a good deal of salt marsh on our bays and 
tide water bayous entirely neglected, because none of us 
know what would be the resultof an experiment on them. 
I have lately surveyed one of 500 acres, which can be 
enclosed with 700 rods of /evy, six feet high, which will 
proiect it in the severest gales ever known in these wa- 
It appears to be mostly formed of decomposed 
The ordinary high tide covers it 
about three inches. It is thickly set with a long broad 
leaf grass, anda kind of wire grass. The embanking 
and ditehing of this 500 acres would not cost as much as 
the clearing as much heavy timbered land. Any infor- 
mation which would enable us to caleulate with certain- 
ty the result of an improvement of this kind, would be 
of great advantage to the country. 

I see in your January no. an account of the ‘ Tussuck 
grass,’ discovered by Capt. Ross on the Falkland Islands. 
Can you tell us where the seed or rootsean be procured? 


ters. 
vegetable matter. 


I think it would be of the greatest importance to us here. | 


We have the ‘ Maratime district’ and the ‘ rank wet peat 
bog with the sea spray over it... We want grasses for 
hay. We have a good grass for grazing pastures, which 
is green here about nine months in the year. It is simi- 


| 
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WOOD’s PATENT PLOW 





PAT 





CULTIVATOR.— (Fig. 44.) 


THE above is a figure of Wood's Patent Plow Cultivator, which we are assured ‘‘ has been thoroughly tried, ana 


been found (6 give better satisfaction than any Corn Cultivator” previously used. 


It is manufactured by R. B. Dox- 


TATER, Adams, Jeff. co., N. Y., and may be obtained in this city at the seedstore of Wm. ‘Thorburn—of Starbuck 
& Sons, Troy, Lk. Gifford, Hudson—¥reeborn & Co., Ag. Warerooms, 183 Front st., New-York, and also at Utica, 


Little Falls, &e. &e.—Price $6.00. 





where it was spread over the whole country; it grows 
here on the poorest sand ridges into a perfect mat, and 
bears a great deal of grazing. : 

Our poor Jands will grow from 1000 to 1500 Ibs. rice 
per acre, and I think will double that quantity with pro- 
per manuring and cultivation. But the great advantage 
of our country is its universal health. On that subject I 
fancy we have the advantage of any other place on earth, 
Our country is filled with the purest free stone water, 
which, with our pure sea breeze, abundance of fine fish 
and oysters, make, to my mind, ample atonement for 
our poor soil.’? , 
STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT ROCHESTER. 

pane 

In our last number we gave place to the decision of 
the Executive Committee of the State Society, fixing the 
next annual Cattle Show and Fair at Rochester, and to 
the list of premiums which will be there awarded. The 
number, variety, and amount of the premiums offered, in 
almost every department of agriculture and domestse in- 
dustry, as well as mechanic arts, will arrest the attention 
of all interested in the progress of these great interests, 





and excite, we doubt not, a spirited competition. We are 
pleased to perceive that the selection of Rochester as the 
place of meeting, appears to have met with the general | 
approbation of our friends at the west, and that spirited 
efforts have been already commenced, and the initiative | 
arrangements entered into, to render the meeting worthy 
of New-York, and particularly of the west. The mate- | 
rials for a superior show are certainly most abundant; | 
and with the advantages of the experience gained in the | 
two preceding years, there can be nothing, save supine- 
ness and Jack of energy, to prevent the show at Roches- | 
ter equaling any that have yet taken place in this country. | 

Western New-York has many pure blooded animals 
that would do honor to any collection, and multitudes of 
grades of the Short Horns and Devons, as well as of na- 
tive stock, that can with difficulty be equaled any where. 
We hope to see great numbers of all these on the ground, 
and not have the contest and comparisons so wholly con- | 
fined to the imported or pure bloods. There are great 
advantages for the concentration of animals, agricultural 
products, &c. at Rochester, and we doubt not that we 
shall have the pleasure of witnessing a coMection worthy 
of the public spirited farmers of western New-York. As 
that spirited association, the Mechanic’s Institute of Ro- 
chester, as well as the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, will 
unite with the State Suciety in the Fair, we may reasona- 
bly expect a grand display of the products of the various 
mechanic arts, for which Rochester has become so cele- 
brated, as well as of the more common products of the 
field and the orchard. The journals of the west will 
doubtless place this matter before their readers in such a 
way as to call out, in their full strength, the active and 
enterprising population of farmers, who have in so short 
a time converted such a region of wilderness into one of | 
the most fruitful portions of the globe. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. } 

WeE have been much impressed in reading Alison’s 
History of Europe, which the Harpers are néw issuing, 
with the deplorable condition of the French Agricultur- 
ists previous to the Revolution which overturned temple 
and throne in that country. The only wonder an Ame- 
rican experiences is, not that such a terrible revulsion | 
took place, but that human nature could have endured | 
such oppression and indignities so long. Things are bad | 
enough now in some of the continental countries, but 
thank Heaven such oppression would now be met by 
prompt and overwhelming resistance. We condense 
from the first volume of the History some facts to sub- 
s‘antiate our remarks. 

The taxes, exclusively affecting agricujtural labor, 





} 
| 
} 
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, to be held a 


lar to the Bermuda. I got it from the south side of Cuba, | amounted to about 30 millions of dollars, So excessive 


was their burden, that Sir Arthur Young calculated that 
supposing the produce of an acre worth £3 2s. 7d., the 
proportion which went to the King was £1 18s, 4d.; to 
the landlord 18s, and to the farmer 5s. In other words, 
if the produce of the acre was divided into 12 parts, . 
nearly 74 went to the King, 34 to the proprietor, and one 
to the farmer. But this, though deplorably bad, was 
made still more intolerable by the game laws, which fet- 
tered the most important operations of agriculture. Game 
of the most destructive kind to the crops were permitted 
to go at large. Large herds of deer, and numbers of 
wild boars, to be hunted for the amusement of the great, 
ravaged the unenclosed fields. The damage done to four 
parishes in Montceau, amounted from this cause to about 
40,000 dollars. Numerous edicts existed which prohibited 
the cultivator from hoeing and weeding, lest the young 
partridges should be destroyed; from mowing hay lest the 
eggs should be destroyed; taking away the stubble lest 
the birds should be deprived of shelter; manuring with 
night soil lest the flavor of this game should be injured. 
The people were bound to grind their corn at the land- 
lord’s mill; press their grapes at his press; and bake their 
bread at his oven. ‘The use of hand-mills was not free, 
and the proprietors had the power of selling to the Ja- 
borers the right or privilege of pounding buckwheat or 
barley between two stones. 

We repeat, it cannot be wondered at, that a spring so 
enormously loaded, should, when the pressure was sud- 
denly removed, react far beyond any safe or manageable 
bounds. The enslaved, oppressed, trodden down peasant 
of France, had a long arrear of vengeance and bitter 
wrong to settle with the oppressor, and evcry line of the 
long account was summed up in blood. 

CONVENTION OF BREEDERS. 
(CIRCULAR.) 
Albany, June, 1843 

Tue State Agricultural Society of New-York, desirous 
that some fixed principles should be established as the ba- 
sis of excellence in the various descriptions of farm-stock, 
(without reference to their relative merits as breeids,) 
have appointed the undersigned a committee with in 
structions to call the part atiention of breeders 
throughout the States, to the importance of the subject, 
and to make the necessary arrangements for a Convention 
t the Library Room of the American Institute, 
in the city of New-York, during its 16th annual Fair, in 
the month of Oct. next, the day to be hereafter noticed; 
at which breeders of stock and those interested in Agri 
culture, are most respecifully urged to give their atiend- 
ance, with a view to a full and free discussion of those 
forms, qualities and properties which most conduce to in 
trinsie value; and also that the distinctive characteristics 
may be as closely defined as pos- 





cular 


of each separate breed 
sible. 

The Society believe that the decision of such a mee 
ing will offer to the agriculturist the best information 
that can, at present, be elicited; and which, they trust, 
may be so satisfactory to the mind of every intelligent 
breeder, as to lead to greater uniformity of action and 
opinion, and possibly become a standard with them, by 
which to judge and be judged, in all eases of competition. 

With these views of the subject, the committee hope 
you may deem it of sufficient importance to be present at 
the proposed Convention, and lend to its discussion the 
aid of your experience and talents, 

The committee will be obliged by any suggestions, in 
the interim, you may consider of sufficient impor'ance to 
be communicated to them in relation to this subject. 

Francis Rorcn, C. N. Bement, 
E. P. PRENTICE, GrorGe VAIL, 
Lewis F. ALLEN. 

CS Editors of the several Agricultural papers in the 
United States, are requested to publish or notice the 
above. 
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DR. CLOUD’S IMPROVED CULTURE OF COTTON. 


As was to be expected, and as indeed was desired, the 
papers of Dr. Coup, lately published in the Cultivator, 
on the method practiced by him in the culture of cotton, 
by which he has grown nearly 6,000 Ibs. per acre, have 
elicited much attention and discussion in the papers of 
the cotton growing region of the United States. We 
should not recur to the subject here, were it not one of 


paramount interest to the country, and to great numbers | 


of our subscribers; and were it not that the principle 
adopted by Dr. Cloud, is the one practiced at the north, 
by many in the culture of corn, and which has rendered 
crops of 100 bushels to the acre a common occurrence. 
We have been somewhat amused at the different views 
presented of the subject, by different journals at the south. 
A writer in the 8. Carolina Advocate and Register of 
Agriculture, says that the statement of Dr. Cloud will 
not be credited by 99 in 100 of the planters of that state; 
and that it will be supposed some mistake occurred in 
the weight of cotton, or measurementof land. ‘The rea- 


son given for this disbelief, is, that the highest produc- | 


tion yet reached is about 3,000 Ibs. per acre; and the 
writer himself had never, with the best cultivation, ex- 
ceeeded 2,300 pounds per acre. At a meeting of the 


Monticello Plianter’s Society, Mr. Means proposed a pre- | 


mium of a silver cup for any member making on old 
land, after the plan of Dr. Cloud, 3,000 or more Ibs. of 
cotton per acre; and Col. Davis moved an amendment 
by inserting ‘‘ any plan’ instead of Dr. Cloud's plan, sta- 
ting that he considered such a production in that plan 
impossible, and expressing doubts of mistake in the pre- 
mises or the conclusions. 

The:e opinions of cotton planters would have been en- 
titled to more weight, certainly .with us, had we not re- 
collected that these men were also corn as well as cot- 
ton growers; and that only a short time since, a planter 
in the same journal that contains these remarks on Dr. 
Cloud’s system of cotton culture, declared that neither 
Judge Buel, or any other man, ever saw 75 bushels of 
corn grown on an acre, and that any planter should be 
satisfied with a crop of 25 bushels per acre. Such as- 
sertions would seem to indicate that there are some dis- 
tricts, or at least some individuals, nat yet attached to the 
party of progress, and still adhering with blind reverence 
to the practices of the past. 

Our friends of the Nashville Agriculturist, a capital 
paper by the way, introduce a few remarks in explana- 
tion of the plan of Dr. Cloud, under the caption of *' Bia 
Hlumbue ;” and close by recommending to cotton plant- 
ers to go on in the old fashion in the culture of that crop. 
We are much surprised to hear a paper, that in every 
thing else is an ardent and consis‘ent friend of improve- 
ment, urging a continuance in the “ old fashion” of cul- 
tivating the niost important crop of the south, when it is 
admitted by all, that that fashion is one of pure skinning, 
and that the following it so long has nearly ruined the 
soil, if it has not the planters of the south. Cultivating 
large quantities of land, and raising but small crops, isa 
practice rapidly going out of fashion among good plant- 
ers and farmers; and tilling small quantities of Jand, well, 
and raising corresponding crops, is a system commend. 
ing itself to every friend of agricultural improvement; 
and this is precisely what Dr. Cloud inculeates. Expe- 
rience teaches that no matter what may be the article 
cultivated, if the crop does not reach a certain amount, 


there is a loss; if it equals that amount, the debt and cre- | 


dit are equal, the farmer makes nothing, and loses noth- 
ing; while all that exceeds this amount is a clear profit 
to the cultivator. If to procure this excess of crop, the 
farmer or planter incurred great expenses for that which 
would produce no permanent benefit to the soil, he might 


still be a loser; but such is not the case where the ex- | 
pense incurred is for manures, as this extra expense is 
amply repaid by the improvement of the soil, and the | 


consequent increase of the succeeding crops. The amount 
of manure proposed by Dr. Cloud, is certainly large, but 
the quantity of manure is not the question in doubt; it is 


not that which entitles the plan in the language of the | 


Agriculturist, to the name of ** Big Humbug.” We re- 
member the time in this state, and we have a right to 
presume it was so in Kentucky and Tennessee, when 
raising 50 bushels of whea’, or 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre, 


scarcely to excite remark. 


The **South Western Farmer,” a journal ably con- | 


ducted by our former correspondent, M. W. PHILLtPs, 
Esq., is almost the only one of the many southern papers 


hat we have noticed, in which the plan of Dr. Cloud is | 


properly appreciated, or noticed in that spirit of a true 
pian‘er, jn which it was written. Instead of condemn- 
ing the system proposed by Dr. Cloud, almost unread, 
and certainly untried, as some others kave done, the 
Farmer advises that it be carefully read, and an experi- 
ment instituted to fest its merits. 
wel! acquainted with the culture of cotton, his papers on 
that subject in the Cultivator, prove beyond a question; 
and if he has doubts whether the average crop can be 
brought up to Dr, Cloud’s standard, he has none whatever 
that a vast inerease of crop and profit would be the result 
of its adoption as far and as fast as practicable. In cor- 
roboration of the possibility of the crop stated by Dr. C., 
and to show what a rich soil and more room than is usu- 
ally allowed will do for cotton, the Farmer adduces the 
ease of Gen. Dunlap, who last season took from one stalk 
in his garden, cotton, at a rate, which at the number of 
slalks or hills allowed by Dr. C., would have given 
20,000 Ibs to the acre. The Farmer justly says that if 


vas pronounced “ big humbugs,’? or something | 
worse, but now the commonness of such crops is such as | 


That Mr. Phillips is | 
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| the acreable proluct could be increased to only 2,000 
Ibs., “it would pay a great interest on the eapital invest- | 
ed; instead of cultivating six or seven acres to make five | 
bales, we could then make it on three, and have half of 
our cultivation as now practiced, to devote to improving 
in manures and other watters.”” The editors of the 
Farmer are intending to give Dr. Cloud’s system a fair 
trial the present season, and decide accordingly ; a course 
certainly dictated by common sense. 

We have noticed that some writers have in effect de- 
precated this increase of cotton per acre, as tending to 
lower the price of an article, the supply of which already 
appears to equal the demand. ‘This is spoken of in a 
way which would lead one to suppose the writers were 
in favor of literally throwing away one-half the produc- | 
tive labor of the cotton growing states, rather than divert 
it into other channels; or as if there were no other kinds | 
of cultivation to which this labor could be profitably di- 
rected. If this is so, if it is necessary to grow cotton at 
| the rate of half a bale or a bale to the acre, because there 
is no other way to absorb, profitably, the capital heldeby 
the planter in labor, then we have only to say that there 
is something wrong somewhere, and that the sooner the 
evil is corrected, the better for the country. At the north, 
we are in the habit of reasoning differently, and if we 
can raise on five acres the wheat and corn we used to on 
| ten, we deem our Jabor reduced one-half, and five acres 
| gained for other agricultural purposes; anil we have no 
| doubt if our southern brethren, could, by adopting Dr. 
| Cloud’s method, or any other, double their average pro- 
duct of cotton per acre, they would find a similar benefit 
in the results. 

From present indications the best effects may be anti- 
cipated from the experiments and publications of Dr. 
Cloud. It has called the attention of planters to the sub- 
ject, and has Jed to those inquiries which are always the 
first step in all improvements. Planters begin to ask 
whether they cannot raise the same amount of cotton 
now produced, with less land, fewer hands and more 
profit, by adopting a better system, and devoting the la- 
bor thus saved to the improvement of their farms, the 
raising of stock, and the culture of crops necessary for 
home consumption. Many have become convinced from 
the results of the past, that unless they adopt a different 
course they cannot sustain themselves; and all will see 
that because they cannot manure £00 acres in the manner 
proposed by Dr. Cloud, it does not follow they cannot 
treat 50 acres in that way. 


We invite our subscribers in the south to furnish us the 
results of their experience, and such suggestions in rela- 
tion to the improvement of the agriculture of that sec- 
tion of the country as the state of things demand. The 
large and fast increasing circulation of the Cultivator in 
the cotton growing states, renders this invitation pecu- 
liarly proper at the present time. 


HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 





Tuts is the title of one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions yet made to the American agriculturist. It is from 
the pen of Dr. T. W. Harris of Boston, and does not 
d'ffer essentially from the Report submitted by him to 
the legislature of Massachusetts in 1841. The form and 
price of this edition, however, is such as to place it with- 
| in the reach of almost every one, and’ we are confident 
every farmer will find it a most valuable acquisition. It 
describes in a more particular manner, those insects in- 
jurious to vegetation, and the list is truly a formidable 
one. There can be no doubt that the agriculiure of any 
country suffers more from the insect tribes, than from all 
the other classes of animated nature combined; and all 
the bears, wolves, and foxes of the United States, pro- 
duce not a tithe of the damage which the farmer receives 
from the curculio, Hessian fly, or wire worm. What 
these depredators lack in strength, they make up in num- 
bers, voracity, and fecundity. Although constantly a- 
mong them, and annually suffering from their presence, 
but very little is clearly known respecting the habits of 
insects, by the majority of those most interested; and 
j any work which makes us better acquainted with them, 
| will enable us to guard against their depredations and in- 
crease more effectually. The publication of Koollar is 
a valuable one, but many of the insects described by 
him are as yet unknown in this country, and some of our 
most destructive ones do not seem to have been noticed 
by him at all. Interesting as the study of Entomology 
is, independent of economical considerations, the im- 
| portance of a more general acquaintance with the sub- 

ject is greatly increased when the latter are taken into 

the account. In looking over the volume we find but 
|; one thing which much excites our regret, and that is the 
| absence of figures of the principal insects or those which 
do the most injury. To the person who has not made 
| Entomology a study, engraving of the principal species, 
are like maps to the student of geography, essential to 
| his suceess and progress. ‘They fix the general appear- 
ance more distinctly ia the mini, and enable the observer 
to detect the insect required ata glance, and with great- 
er certainty. So far as regards the descriptive part, Dr. 
Harris has left little to desire; we trust that the forth- 
coming work of Dr. DeKay, as part of the great work on 
the Natural History of New-York, will be all that is 
needed in both departments, the descriptive and the il- 
lustrative. In the meantime, we recommend the volume 
of Dr. Harris as the most perfect and useful history of 





| which the sculptures prove they had made. 





our depredating insects, that has yet appeared in this 
country. John Owen of Cambridge, Mass., publisher; 
pages, octavo, 460; price $2,50. 








STEPHEN’S YUCATAN—AGRICULTURE. 


One of the most interesting books of the season mos 
certainly is Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Yucatan 
As a writer of travels he is unrivaled; and the skill and 
perseverance shown in hunting up, and rescuing from 
the devouring tooth of time, the astonishing but hitherio 
unknown monuments of the past in Yucatan, is deserving 
all commendation. The discoveries he has made de- 
monstrate that an immense population must have existed 
in that country, at the period of the construction of these 
ruined cities, to say nothing of the advance in the arts, 
But this is 
not the place, nor is our publication the medium fora re- 
view of such a work. ‘That it will command the atten- 
tion of the curious and learned! every where, there can be 
no doubt; our object is to make an extract or two, show- 


| ing some facts connected with the agriculture of that re- 


gion. 

Yucatan isa vast peninsula, nearly the whole of which, 
with the exception of a central range of hills, or sierra, 
is based on transition limestone, and remarably level and 
fertile. Geologically, it much resembles a large part of 
Kentucky, and like that state, abounds in limestone caves, 
deep pits, and subterranean waters. After noticing some 
of the articles cultivated for food, Mr. Stephens adds :— 
*‘Indian corn, however, is the great staple, and the cul- 
tivation of this probably differs but lite now from the 
system followed by the Indians before the conquest. In 
the dry season, generally in the months of January or 
February, a place is selected in the woods, from which 
the trees are cut down and burned. In May or June, the 
corn is planted. This is done by making little holes 
with a pointed stick, putting in a few grains of corn and 
covering them over. Once in the ground, the corn is 
left to take care of itself, and if it will not grow, it is 
considered that the land is not worth having. The corn 
has a fair start with the weeds, and they keep pace ami- 
cably together. The hoe, plow, and harrow, are en- 
tirely unknown; indeed, in general neither of the two 
last could be used on account of the stony face of the 
country; the machete is the only instrument employed.” 

This method of planting corn reminds us of the man- 
ner in which we, some 40 years since, saw corn planted 
by some of the pioneers of Western New-York. The 
trees were felled during the winter, and the logs and 
brush burned off in the spring. The settler who had no 
plow and needed none, took an old axe, rather blunt in 
the bit, and striking it into the ground made an opening 
in which the seed was deposited. A single cutting down 
of the ‘‘ fire weeds,” if they threatened to choke the 
crop, was the extent of cultivation, and beautiful corn 
was usually the result. 

The following is the method of threshing the corn, as 
practiced on the estate of Don Simon Peon, at Uxmal. 
If primitive, we think it would be effectual. 

“On one side of the clearing was a great pile, or 
small mountain of corn in the ear, ready to be threshed, 
and near by was the threshing machine, which certainly 
could not be considered an infringement of any Yankee 
patent right. It was a rude seaffolil about 18 or 20 feet 
square. made of four upright untrimmed posts for cor- 
ners, with poles lashed to them horizontally, three or 
four feet from the ground, and across these was a layer 
of sticks about an inch thick, side by side; the whole 
might have served as a rude model of the first bedstead 
ever made. 

«© The parallel sticks served as a threshing floor, on 
which was spread a thick layer of corn. On each side 
a rude ladder of two or three rounds rested against the 
floor, and on each of these ladders stood a nearly naked 
Indian, with a long pole in his hand beating the corn. 
The grains fell through, and at each corner under the 
floor, was a man with a brush made of bushes, sweeping 
off the cobs. The shelled corn was afterwards taken up 
in baskets and carried to the hacienda.” 

The rapidity with which vegetation progresses in those 
tropical regions is most as'onishing. The fact that vast 
trees were growing on the mounds and ruins of Gaute- 
mala and Yucatan, has been adduced as proof of the ne- 
cessary antiquity of these ruins; but those who so argue, 
seem to lose sight of another fact, which is, that in a tro- 
pical clime a tree will in a few years attain a size for 
which centuries would be requisite in a less genial one. 
We think those who have carried back the age of the 
Baobab, (Adansonia,) found on the coast of Africa, to 
some centuries before the era of the deluge, have fallen 
into this mistake. At page 286, vol. Ist, Mr. Stephens 
has given an engraving of a Seybo tree, which at five 
feet from the ground was 174 feet in circumference, and 
yet it was only 23 years old. Indeed, one of the most 
efficient agents in destroying those wonderful structures 
of Centra! America, is to be found in its luxuriant vege- 
tation. Trees take root on all the deserted walls and 
terraces. Their roots penetrate their crevices, and this 
seemingly unimportant power is soon irresistible. Fres- 
coes crumble, pavements and staircases upheave, and 
walls and cornices tumble before the force of this silent 
but resistless enemy, tropical vegetation. It is much to 
be regretted that a vast mass of the most curious seculp- 
tures, carvings, &e. found by Mr. Stephens, and with 
much trouble and expense transported to New-York, 
should, so soon after their arrival have been destroyed 
by fire. 





s¢ A correspondent of the Southern Planter recommends 
sowing broom corn thick on ground moderately rich. Cut 
when three to five feet high, it makes excellent hay— 
more in quantity than Indian corn.” 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN 
Agriculture and its kindred Sciences. 





LIGHT.—T wo opinions are maintained as to the nature 
of light. The first, which is the system of Newton, 
supposes light to be particles, luminous in themselves, 
thrown off from the sun with inconceivable rapidity, and 
thus diffused through allspace. ‘The second, which found 


common substance that deteriorates it, and this sometimes 
equals 40 or 50 per cent. There are some who contend 
that magnesia does no jnjury, but as it cannot produce 
the effect we desire from lime, its presence Certainly can 
do no good; and it would be both better and cheaper for 
the farmer to use only that lime which is as near purity 
as can be obtained. In an analysis made by Mr. Frazer, 
of several of the Pennsylvanian limes, the pure carbo- 
nate ranged from 57 to 96 parts in 100; and the carbonate 
of magnesia from 0 to 42 in 100. Yet the lime which so 





able advocates in Franklin and Euler, and which may be 
perhaps considered the more general opinion of the phi- 
losophical world, refers the sensation of light to the vi- 
brations of a subtle fluid or ether pervading all space, set 
in motion by peculiar qualities of the luminous body, and 
producing on the nerves of the eye similar sensations to 
those effected by the waves of air onthe ear. We think 
the latter theory explains more facts connected with the 
optics than the former. According to the theory of vi- 
bration, the different colors of light are not owing to 
different colored rays, but to the rapidity or slowness of 
the vibrations; the more brilliant the color, fhe more 
rapid the undulatory motion. But these theories are of 
litde consequence to the agriculturist, compared with the 
effect which light exercises on the functions of vegeta- 
tion, which are most extensive and important. All the 
peculiar secretions of planis owe their formation almost 
entirely, if not exclusively, to the action of light; and 
this is effected by the decomposition of the carbonic acid 
and water, the separation of the watery from the solid 
parts, the deposition of earthy matters and salts, and the 
extrication of nitrogen by the action of light on the leaves 
of plants. ‘To light they owe their color and their fra- 
grance, since if grown in darkness they seem to be des- 
titute of both. “ Timber, gum, sugar, acids, starch, oil, 
resins, odors, flavors, and all the numberless narcStic, 
acrid, aromatic, pungent, astringent and other principles 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, are equally influ- 
enced, as to quantity and quality, by the amount of 
light to which the plants producing them are exposed.” 
All plants cannot, however, endure the same quantity of 
light, some perishing where others flourish. The excel- 
lence of fruits and their maturity are mainly depending 
on this; hence the necessity of a free access of light to 
all plants; mere heat will not do; the decompositions and 
recompositions required cannot be effected without this 
powerful agent. The powerful attraction light exercises 
on plants, and their fondness, so to speak, for it, is most 
striking. A potatoe vegetating in a cellar throws off its 
shoots towards a window, however dim or distant it may 
be; the branches starting out from trees on the margin 
of a dense wood have all their growthon the side of the 
tree next to the light or sun; and we have often seen on 
the boders of thick woods, millions of little flowers turn- 
ing their star-like eyes on their bending stems towards 


|} abounded in magnesia was from a range of limestone 
| passing through several of the best agricultural counties 
| in the state, and where such lime is most extensively 
used in tillage, and most successfully. 


| LINSEED.—This is the seed of the common flax, and 
| is one of the most valuable of seeds cultivated for oil. 
| There are three varieties of the plant cultivated, but they 
do not differ essentially in their habits or qualities from 
each other. ‘The process of growing, pulling, rotting, 
and dressing is familiar to most farmers, though such is 


its culture might be profitably extended, 
painting the linseed oil is the best that can be procured, 
ahd it forms the base of all varnishes into which oil en- 
tersasapart. Afier the oil is expressed from the see 
the residue, called oil cake, is one of the most nutritive 
substances used, and is justly celebrated for fattening ani- 
mals. When cattle are to be fed on oil cake, they are 
usually put up at the end of the grassseason. ‘The cake, 
broken or ground fine in mills, is fed to them at the rate 





and the other at night. 
hay or straw, cob meal, or inferior grain or other matters; 
and the result is they fatien very rapidly. 
ty of oil cake fed to horses during the winter, gives their 
coat a fine sleek appearance, as well as improves their 
condition. Oil cake is sometimes fed to milch cows, but 
while it increases the milk, it has the effect of giving it 
a somewhat unpleasant taste. 

LITTER.—When any animal, and particularly the 
horse, is stabled, a liberal quantity of straw should be 
spread over the floor on which he stands or lies, and this 
is called litter. ‘The advantages of this course are that 
it is easier for the feet of the animal; it is cut up and 
trampled, so that the straw is more readily converted into 
manure, and it absorbs a considerable part of the liquid 
manure, which is not only the most valuable part, but 
most liable to escape and be lost. Warmth is essential 
to the comfort of animals, and litter contributes great- 
ly to this effect. ‘The farmer who is careless of supply- 
ing his stables, and pig pens, and cattle yards, with littes, 
to the extent of his ability, is suffering a severe loss. 


LOSS OF CUD.—When food has been taken into the 


the cleared lands, apparently anxious to revel in the light | stomach of certain animals, as the ox or sheep, it is after a 


and sun. The effect which light has in changing the 
qualities of plants is Strikingly shown by the common | 


»0otatue, when it is partially uncovered by accident, or | cess is termed chewing the cud. 
> - ’ 


forced out of the ground in the process of growth. In- 
stead of the white color, and pleasant farinacious taste, it 
becomes a dark green, and of a nauseous bitter taste, in 
no respect, unless in form, resembling those not so ex- 
posed to light. eaves always turn the same side of the | 
leaf to the light, nor can this order be reversed without | 
injury, or an attempt on the part of the leaf to correct it. 
Take for instance the upright stem of some creeping vine, 


time returned from the stomach to the mouth, to be sub 
jected to a second grinding, or mastication, and this pro- 
‘This operation is slowly 
and leisurely performed, and when enough has been 
ground or masticated to satisfy the cravings of hunger, or 
fill the comparatively small or true stomach of the animal, 
he seems to fa}l, if undisturbed, into a dreamy sort of plea- 
sure, well adapted tothe functions of digestion and nu- 
trition. Sometimes the ox will ruminate as he works, 
but generally work suspends rumination. Rumination is 
an ani- 





Bittersweet or Honeysuckle for example, and bend the | 
top downwards, so that the underside of the leaf shall be | 
uppermost. In a few days the leaf will turn on its stem, | 
twisting it one-half round, and regain its original posi- | 
tion to the light. In view of the constant and powerful 
effect of light on other bodies, and when we remember | 
that that, or the cause of it, must be material, we are in- | 
duced to ask whether light itself, or the producing cause, 
may not be constantly undergoing solidification by com- | 
bination with other matters, thus giving rise to those 
changes which seem inexplicable except on some such | 
theory. 
LIME.—This is one of the most important of the earths, | 
and seems to be indispensable in some of its forms, to the | 
purposes of agriculture. Within a few years public at- | 
tention, both in Europe and the United States, has been | 
drawn to it, as a fertilizer, and although much difference | 
of opinion has existed as to the manner in which its in- | 
fluence is exerted, it cannot be doubted that it is one of | 
the most valuable of manures. It is applied to soils in 
various quantities, rare’y Jess than 50 bushels per acre, 
and as an experiment 500 bushels to the acre have been | 
used. So large a quantity cannot be of use, as the expe- | 
riments of Thaer and Liebig demonstrate that in no crop 
can but a small part of that quantity of lime be used, 
while in some it may be positively injurious. The south- | 
ern part of Pennsylvania, and in Delaware, Maryland, 
and part of Virginia, are the parts of this country where 
lime has been most extensively used, and with the most 
undoubted success. Very few experiments have been 
made with lime in the northern states, and in them the 
success, so far as we have been able to learn, has not been 
very marked or decisive. Perhaps too much of an effect, 
or one too immediate, has been expected from it, and 
hence the disrepute or indiffe with which it is 
treated. Atthe north its most beneficial effects have been 
most fully shown when made into compost with other 
earths, vegetable matiers, peat, yard manure, &c., than 
when used alone; although in making such composts it 
should never be placed in-contact with the manures used. 
Lime varies very much in its quality, and this should al- | 
ways be looked to, when the farmer purchases for appli- | 





rence 





cation to the soil. Carbonate of magnesia is the most | plant so well adapted to the soiling of animals, particu- | without root crops, no cattle,””—L 


| are the best aromatics, 


| in Spain, Italy, and 
1 


easily interrupted; surprise, fright,or compellin 
mal lying down to rise, will do it, but unless there is some 
further difficuity, chewing the cud will be speedily re- 
commenced. What is called the loss of cud is rather the 
symptom of disease, thana disease itself. Debility, con- 
sequent on poor keeping, is a frequent cause. It gene- 
rally accompanies complaints attended with fever, and 
the treatment should be rather directed to the removal of 
the fever, or determined cause, than to simple restoration 
of rumination. When exists, a 
physic, with aslight portion of some aromatic medicine, 
will frequently effect a cure; but if there is no fever, and 


inflammation dose of 


| general debility, more tonic and 
Caraway and ginger 


there are indications of 
aromatic medicine may be 
and salis will prove one of the 
best allerative in the case of loss of cud. ‘lhere are 
ng farmers, 


symptoms ratl 


given. 


a host of remedies for joss of cud current am 


but as they. are directed in 


general to the 








than the disease, they are unworthy of notice. Keep 
animals well, give them salt frequently, let them have a 
mess Of roots cecasionally during the winter, d they 


d usually with Ik 


will be as little trouble 


with the hollow horn, 





LUCERNE, (Medicago sativa.)—This is one of the| 
most common cultivated grasses in the south of France, 
lon the shores of the Mediterranean 


from the earliest 
two or three feet 
-or July. 
h a free or porous sub 


It will not 





y, and has been a fave 


It grows when cultivated s« 





Sea genéral 





age 3. 
high, 


requires a deep and light soil, wi 





is perennial, and flowers it Lucerne 


soil, and in good condition from cultivation, 


grow on all soils like some of the clovers, but ona heavy 
compact soil is sure to prove afailure. Lucerne is to be 
cultivated much as the clovers, which it greatly re 


j ' } 


sembles in product and quality, except that when sown} 
in drilis, and hoed, as it sometimes is, it may be kept in 
the ground a long time with increasing productivens 


If sown broadeast, and left to take its chance, it is apt to 


be soon crowded out by the grasses and hardier plant 
from ten to s 


It does not 


Ic should be sown in the and xteen 
pounds per acre may be used. 
full growth and productiveness until the third year, but 


it may be mown or cut from the first year. 


spring, 


arrive ati 


There is no 


larly the horse, as it is early, grows rapidly, and is emi- 
nently wholesome and nutritive. Perhaps there is no 
better feed for milch cows than lucerne. When attempt- 
ed in this country on the right soi] and in a proper man- 
ner, it has succeeded very well, but fears are entertained 
that in the northern states it will not be found as hardy 
as clover. 

MADDER. (Rubia tinctorum.)—This is a plant cul- 
tivated for the sake of its roots, of which vast quantities 





the, value of the lint or flax and the seed, that we think | 
lor common | 


of about four quarts a day each, one half in the morning | 
With the 031 cake, is also fed cut | 


A small quanti- | 


are used for dyeing in the manufactories of Europe and 
this country. Holland is the most noted country for the 
production of madder, and from the superior mode of cul- 
tivation, drying, sorting, and grinding, the Dutch mad- 
cer is considered better than any other. Madder requires 
a rich, deep, and rather sandy soil, or if not sandy, one 
tLat has been welldrained. ‘The seed, which consists of 
cuttings from the previous year’s growth, is planted in 
rows 18 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches in the 
rows. Some of the most successful growers in this coun- 
try, however, prefer planting in beds six feet wide, with 
four rows of plants in a bed, and a space of nine feet be- 
tween the beds unoccupied. ‘This space may be planted 
the first season with corn or potatoes, without injury to 
the madder crop, and is useful as a space over which a 
team with manures or compost for the madder beds, if 
ary, may be driven. The slips of the second year 
ae the best for seed, and three years are required for the 
rcols (o arrive at maturity. Much of the profit of the 
madder crop consisis in the manner in which the tops 
| of the plant are laid down and covered at each dressing 
| of the rows or beds, since all so covered is converted in- 
to root, and jis equally rich in coloring matter with the 
| original ones, It is estimated in Engiand, that five Ibs. 
of fresh roots go as far as four Ibs. of dry ones; and as 
| from six to seven-eighths in weight are lost in drying, it 
| is clear that where practicable it is much the best to use 
ithe fresh root. It is, however, usually dried in large 
| rooms, or ovens of moderate heat, and then ground and 
packed in barrels for market. 

MAD ITCH.—This is the name given in the western 
| states, Where it most prevails, to a disease of cattle, com- 
|mencing with apparently spasmodic motions or jerkings 
of the head, and itching around the nose and base of the 
|horns. ‘They will lick their sides and back, rub their 

herds, and the jerk or hiecup inflates them with wind 
almost to bursting. ‘This symptom is not, however, al- 
| Ways present. As the itching increases, the animal rubs 
more furiously, froths at the mouth, and finally in from 
| twelve to twenty-four hours, dies raving mad. Mr. Simms 
of Indiana, afier losing several of his cows by this dis- 
succeeded in curing the remainder by the follow- 
As soon as the animal was attacked, he 
| gave itas much soot and salt as it would eat. In a few 
hours he gave from three-fourths of a Ib. to a Ib. of 
pounded brimstone or sulphur ; and in the morning as many 
salis. Itis the opinion of Mr. 8. that sulphur alone would 
effect a cure, though he accompanied iis action with salts. 
The cause of this formidable complaint like that of milk 
sickness in the same region, is unknown. 
MADNESS.—One of the most formidable and canger- 
ous diseases to which animals are subject, is madness, or 
It usually originates in some domestic animal as 


ease, 
ing treatment. 


rabies 


| a disease, commonly in the dog, and the infection is com- 


municated to others, by biting or by allowing the saliva 
or froth of the mad animal to fall upon, or be injected 
into a wound on the bodies of others. The saliva of an 
ox, or of a man, laboring under the hydrophobia, is as 
dangerous and fatal as that of the dog that originated the 
y there is as yet no effectual reme- 


disease. Unfortunate! 


dy for this disease. Insfant and complete excision, or 
cutting out the wounded parts, is probably the most cer- 
tain preventive of the disease. Next to this, bringing a 


the point made sharp, 80 a8 to 
touch every part of the wound, into contact with every 
will be most effectual. When an animal has been 


bitten, he must be carefully exam ned to ascertain all the 
f 


pencil of lunar caustic, 








wounded parts, as the smallest scratch may be fatal, and 
cutting or burning one will be of little avail, if others 
are ove! ked. Animals rarely show that dread of wa- 





ter v mad, th characterizes the disease in man; and 
they will frequent k freely of water till the last. 
Am r { I Lere are two kinds of the disease; the 
dumb 1 ‘ {the excited or raving madness In 
the { mal frequently harmless through the 
wi e he sease: in the second, he is most ferocious 

lseer ec: r to destroy. But in all cases, no chance 
f mischief sho e allowed, as the disease at times 
eems suddenly to ¢ nee, andthe dog or the bull will 
infliet the m« terrible injurie Singular as it may 
seem, the milk, or even the flesh of animals suffering 
from madness, may be used without the least danger. The 
poison no where evolved except in the saliva, and 
however unpleasant it might be to the imagifiation to 





feed on the milk or flesh of a rabid animal, no fatal or 
indeed injurious resulis, need be apprehended, 

To Destroy StuGs UPON Wueat.—Collect a num- 
ber of |! due keep them all day without food, and 
turn them into the fields towards evening; each duck 
we {devour the siugs much faster than a man could 
colle then ! ‘ et fat for market.— Nashville Age. 

Ir } been remarked before the American Institute, 
that “tf rey f Agriculture commenced in Vlan- 
ders, : en hu {! years ago. ‘here the soil 
was litth than white barren sand'—now its increase 

said to be twice as great as that in England. The 


grand maxim on which the l'lemish farmer acts, is, with- 
out manure, no corn—without catlle, no manure—and 


b. 
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PLANS OF FARM BUILDINGS. , 








Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—Witbin are some plans, which, though not done 
in an artist’s way, and void of accuracy in detail, may yet suit the convenience of some 
of your thousand patrons, or suggest arrangements to mature a happier system of their 
own. I have endeavored to adapt them to the circumstances of a majority of your 
readers, both as regards their farming interests and personal estate. The poor (in 
funds,) will want a poorer; the rich a more ostentatious dwelling; and the disputatio 
de gustibus will furnish sundry other malcontents. 
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Ground Plan of all the Buildings.— (Fig. 45.) 


First is the ground plan of all the buildings proposed, (fig. 45.) Entering by the 


other a bay. Passing up a step or two at the end, is a door to shearing room; above 
it a lathed and plastered wool room, (and I should have remarked, that over the kettle 
| room is a grand large work shop.) Out at the front of this temple of fleeces, and we 
are on the ground again, and with a glance at some well built sheds, whose outline ig 
| on the plan, for tools, carts, ete. Look at my picture of them, (fig. 46,) barn and all, 
| from where you stand, 
Passing along a smooth graveled way, by dairy and kitchen and all, see again a 
view of the house in perspective, (fig. 47.) 





View of House from the southwest.—( Fig. 47.) 
The laying out of the grounds is here, (fig. 48. 















































Plan of Buildings axd Grounds.— (Fig. 48.) 


A word as to specifications and estimates. The first, further than I have given by 
my outlines, I consider useless, as each one’s need will suggest deviations from any 





porch at the extreme left of the diagram, we find a hall lighted from the west, with 
a flight of stairs leading to three good sized chambers. A door at the right, opening 
upon 2 snug library or parlor, or business room; immediately before the entrance we | 
open upon the sitting room—the dining room, in short, the family room, the farmer’s 
vine qua non. ‘To the left, are passages to the library or parlor again, to closet, and 
through back entry to bed room. s the way to kitchen. Passing out of | 
the kitchen to the left, we enter upon the porch, running the length of kitehen and 
- to left, we enter a spacious wood 
tile room, (the eye must follow the 
*, witha little slide window. Ascending 


Jefore open 


following on to the right, and t: 


dwelling; 
house. Through this we reach the door 
plan as well as erposé,) and the potatoe ce] 
(steps are marked on chart,) to the farther end from that on which we entered, we 
find ourselves on a rude veranda, formed by the projecting eaves of the poultry house | 
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stuecoed, plain or ornamented? 
| an intelligent proprietor, saving, by a thousand means, what to the indifferent would 
swell the ovtlay by thousands? $2,500 would finish the buildings enumerated cheaply, 


—S09, 


than an ordinary farm-house; 
and wealth, to please the most lavish. 
frame, taken from his own grove, with plain boards, well battoned; within, he may 
lath and plaster, cheap as lime and sand. 


crowning his 
elegantly cut tracery, 
that blend so 


All that is essential to the unity of the plan is the preservation of 
The eye of taste will guide in this matter; the eye without taste, 
Let those wishing fuller specifications, first re- 


rule laid down. 
correct proportions. 
will never see the lack of precision. 
solve the dilemma. 

The estimate could be made, but how should it be made? For brick, stone, wood, 
Shall it be made in view of the superintendence of 





3,500 well,—and $5,500 elegantly. Nearer than this, in view of contingencies, it 
is impossible to come. 

The style of building will admit of much more cheapness, consistent with beauty, 
and it will admit of an ornateness, in the hands of taste 


The poor man may cover the chestnut of the 


The wealthy may hang black oaken wain- 
scotings, wrought into the rich forms of Gothie wildness—arching his polished jambs 
doors with vine leaves; without, he may have hewn stone labels, and 
and oriel windows of many colored glass, with all the et ceteras 
loriously in the old abbeys (I have seen their portraits,) of olden time. 
; of the plan laid down are, first, that the house and yard are effectu- 
i and there gracious 
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buildings; is a most 




















' j ally protected from cold winds by the out 
= - | shelter from northeasters about the kitchen door. Secondly, every cool breeze of 
—— ‘ Tae summer has fall play upon the east, west, and south of dwelling. The effluvia and 
f ’ , ~ noise, and offensive sights of barn yard, are effectually shut off from the house, though 
ees | EO ’ | near enough for every convenience. ‘The maid may empty her pail of swill, (I like 
aes N i | the Saxon.) without wetting a stray lock or a dainty slipper. The farmer, too, in 
my | i aq 2.) Salt, | sickness or in storm, may see to the health and provisions of every animal, without 
} as | } | } : me : | encountering the weather. The wood house is in grateful contiguity with the kiteh- 
: jen; the piggery, W ith potatoes and kettle; the shop overhead takes advantage of the 
n , 7 vart of Dairy. from the west Fie. 46 |; chimney for a winter day’s work. The poultry yard is near the piggery, the cattle 
_ ms ings, ond part of Dairy, from the we Cm Ty j yard, the granary, and (best of all) the cook; the granary is convenient to the pigs, 
and granary; along t loors open upon hens, eg and grain; while on the other) the poultry, the horse and the cattle. 

side, below you by. thre four feei, are the pi vwrain. ‘The eutting room claims A word in anticipating objections. ‘* The house is too near the noise and effluvia 
attention next. I 5 not far to earry fodder to horses and oxen on either side, | of the barnyard.” I plead guilty in a measure; but on reference to the plan, it will 
andl it lighted by 1 sized ow over top of sty, whieh, by the way, isaleanto | be seen that the wood house and shop, and lane, intervene, and prevent all unpleasant 
ch is attached to Upon the barn flo isa ti ip door, and above it a slieht | connection. Acain, summer winds blow in general (in this climate,) from the dwell- 
ckle; the tra upon a mamn - for roots, and the tackle brings | ing, earrying in opposite direction disagreeable effluvia. But after all, the farmer 
them to the m y beeves. But « ngx-way to extreme end of barn, who is ashamed of his cattle yard, or its odors, had best set his house from them a 
e pass stalls on le to the right, 1 r edge of which is an opening to the} goodly distance indeed! * But the buildings are too closely united, a fire would 
rack in the open cellar Lelow, to throw fodder to the young stock. Passing down a | prove disastrous.”” True, but get insured, and keep insured. Industry will pay for 

step or two at end of gang-way and through large shed, we come upon another gang- | the policy. . D. G. MITCHELL. 


way, (built to walk on,) on one side of which isa rack under an open shed, on the 


Salem, Conn., 1843. 
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THE ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF WHEAT. 





Messrs. Epirors—In a former paper I gave you some 
of my opinions on the proper culture of wheat, and the 
result of some experiments I had instituted in reference 
to that subject; and with your leave I will now offer 
some remarks on the enemies and the diseases to which 
this crop is liable. 

So far as regards the enemies of wheat, we are all 
sadly in the dark. Names afd insects are confounded in 
different parts of the country; and the characters of our 
insect depredators have not received that attention from 
men of science necessary to the proper elucidation of 
their history, or their proper place and classification. 
Jet us hope that the forthcoming entomological section 
cf the survey of this state will remedy thisevil, and give 
ae farmer, who is more interested in a correct know- 
edge of insects than any other man, the knowledge so 
essential to protecting their crops from such ravagers. 

Perhaps the insect which produces the most extended 
injury to wheat in the United States, is the Hessian Fly. 
As this insect made its appearance on Long Island, or 
first attracted notice, while the British or German troops 
occupied that place during the revolution, it was natu- 
rally supposed that it had accompanied the invaders, al- 
though it seems still doubtful whether the Hessian fly, 
or what we term such, is now found in Germany. The 
family or genus Tipule to which this insect belongs, is 
very numerous, ani it is probable there is more than one 
species whose habits and destructive tendencies are simi- 
lar. The fly deposits its eggs at the base of the leaves 
near the surface of the earth, and when developed the 
larve preys on the stem, exhausting it of its juices, weak- 
ening the stalk, and where they are numerous causing it 
to break ofMhear the root, or fall down, by which it is 
lost. It would be useless for me to enter upon a history 
of the various conjectures which have been started with 
reference to the manner in which its eggs are deposited 
and the changes it undergoes. The farmer more com- 
monly sees it inthe chrysalis state, in which it resem- 
bles a pale flaxseed in size and color, and this is usually 
its state at harvest time. ‘This fact, connected with oth- 
ers, would seem to prove that two crops of insects are 
sometimes, or indeed generally produced, where wheat 
is much damaged; one, the eggs of which are laid in the 

autumn sown wheat and pass the winter in the chrysalis 
state, and the other from eggs laid in the wheat in May 
or June, by insects produced from the aforesaid chrysa- 
lis. These in their turn become perfect insects in sea- 
son to perpetuate their race and their mischief on the fall 


preventive during the prevalence of this pest, as it did 
not show the ears until the time of the fly was over; but 
it was found that such wheat was more liable to be af- 
fected by blight than earlier sown crops. It may be 
considered a fortunate event for the world, that all these 
various depredators on farm products do not usually ex- 
ert their destructive energies for any considerable time; 
but owing to causes which we cannot explain, seem to 
perform their mission of devastation and pass away, per- 
haps not to be heard from again in the same way, for 
years. 

The Weevil does not attack wheat in the field, but on- 
ly in granaries or in stacks. It is rarely found in the 
north, though extremely troublesome at the south and 
in all warm climates. ‘The wheat worm was frequently 
called the weevil, but the parent of the one is a fly, of 
the other a bug, and it should be remembered that all 
weevils or cuculios, are bugs, and never flies. Last sum- 
mer I received from the south a parcel of the Mediter- 
ranean wheat, and when I opened it for sowing, I found 
that it was much damaged by the weevil. As an experi- 
megt, I picked out a few of the weevil, and with some 
good sound wheat, placed them in a vial closely stopped, 
wrapped in thick paper so as to make it dark and put it 
away. Opening it for examination a few days since, I 
found they had been very industrious, a large portion of 
the kernels having been perforated and all the flour eat- 
en out. Some of the bugs appeared to be dead, but as 
they always on the least disturbance feign death, I am 
unable to say whether they were actually defunct, or on- 
ly “playing possum.” ‘The parent weevil deposits its 
eggs in the kernels while in the granary, and the de- 
struction they frequently cause is immense. A series of 
experiments to determine the best method of preventing 
the injury it occasions, has been carried on by the French 
Institute, and it was found that frequent stirring the grain 
succeeded the best. In all warm countries the difficulty 
of preserving wheat from the weevil is one of the most 
serious drawbacks on its culture. Barley is also a fa- 
vorite grain with the weevil. 

There is another insect which sometimes causes much 
loss to the wheat grower, though its ravages are mostly 
confined to warmer climates than ours. It belongs to 
the moths or millers, as they are commonly called, and 
I think is by Linneus called Tinella granella. It is one 





of the smallest of moths, and deposits its eggs in the 
growing grain, much after the manner of the wheat 
worm fly. ‘The larve feed on the inside of the kernel 
until it is ready to undergo transformation, or does un- 
dergo it, and emerges a perfect insect. This moth also 








grain. I have never known any good results arise from 
experiments on wheat after it is once attacked; all use- | 
ful measures must be preventive. In the first place all 
stubble in which the fly is known to exist should be 
plowed under, and as deep as possible, as soon as the 
crop is taken from the ground. In this way the greater 
part will be destroyed, and further attacks mostly be pre- 
vented. As the period of the perfect insect is but a few 
days, the seeding of the fall sown wheat should be de- 
layed in those districts where the fly has prevailed, until 
that period is over. I have always observed in years | 
when the fly was found at all, that the earliest sown 
wheat was the most damaged; and at times a field of 
wheat sown in August has been greatly damaged, while 
one put in the middle of September wholly escaped. 
There is, however, a serious ob-tacle to sowing wheat 
too late, and that isthe danger of freezing out in our hard 
winters, owing to its being imperfectly rooted; conse- 
quently late sowing should never be practiced unless the | 
danger of the fly is such as to justify the risk. Experi- 
ence shows that some wheats are less liable to injury | 
than others, and such are those having hard stiff stems, 
as the Black sea and the Mediterranean; but I believe 
more is depending on the time of sowing than any thing | 
else. Asa general rule, if the wheat is attacked to any | 
extent in the fall, a poor crop may be expected, as in | 
such cases they rarely fail of appearing in multiplied 
numbers in the summer. 

The Wheat Worm, which has been so destructive in 
the eastern part of New-York and in the New England 
states, as for a time almost to put a stop to the culture of | 
wheat, has not prevailed to any extent in Western New- 
York. Ihave for years observed a few of them, and 
long before they had attracted general notice, a friend | 
stated that in clearing up about a hundred bushels of 
wheat, he found, much to his surprise, nearly a bushel of 
the wheat worm was collected. The next year, he had 
none in his wheat, and I have observed this result in my 
own wheat frequently. As the parent of the wheat | 
worm isa fly, and the egg is deposited in the ear or the 
kernel while soft, and as its range of existence as a per- 
fect insect is limited, it would seem probable that any 
application which should render the growing wheat dis- 
agreeable to the fly, or the air unfit for its respiration, | 
would drive it from the wheat. A number of instances 
are on record in which sprinkling caustic lime over a 
field when the dew was on, saved it from the worm, but 
the lime must be recently slaked, so as to be in the form 
of an impalpable powder, and it should be applied in sea- 
son, or before the wheat ear is attacked, or little good 
will be done. All flies are extremely averse to smoke, 
and as the fly is most active in depositing its eggs about 
sundown, making smokes on the windward side of wheat | 
fields was resorted to by some farmers with benefit, as | 
the smoke floating over and among the wheat compelled | 
the insect to change its quarters without delay. All pun- | 
gent or offensive odors have the same result, as the 
smoke of sulphur, or the stench of the skunk, which last 
I can readily believe would give them their quietus. 
Late sowing of spring wheat was found the most sure 





attacks Inclian corn at the South, and is there improperly 
called the corn weevil. I have seen this moth in wheat 
brought from the southern states, and from Texas, in 
the ear, and the perfect insect was developed after its 
arrival in this state. The same fact ] have also observed 
in some corn brought in the ear from the Gulf states. It 
seemed as though nearly every kernel had been perfora- 
ted, and produced its moth, At the North I have wit- 
nessed its presence but once. This was some 20 years 
since, in a specimen of new wheat ata mill, where ma- 
ny of the kernels were bored, and while in some the 
worm was still within, in others the moth was escaping. 
It may be more common, but I have not seen it; and 
I believe that at the South where it is most destructive, 
no means of prevention are known. 

Wheat in this country is liable to diseases, but there are 
none which occasion much loss to the wheat grower, 
smut and mildew excepted. When western New-York 
was first settled, nearly all the wheat grown, and particu- 
larly on any other than oak lands, was very smutty, and | 
washing it, to render it fit for eating, was a common 
though tedious operation. Where smutty wheat was 
grown and ground, the flour had a dark color and a} 
most offensive smell. With the progress of cultivation, 
the evil decreased, but there were few years in which 
more or less smutty wheat was not produced, and even } 
now enough of it is found to render smut machines in 
flouring mills necessary. ‘There is no excuse for grow- 
ing smatty wheat, and our best farmers have excluded it 
from their premises. Nearly 30 years since, the prac- 
tice of brining and liming wheat was introduced into the 
vicinity of Cayuga lake, and the purity and freedom from 
smut thus occasioned, caused a great demand for Cayuga 
wheat for seed in the neighboring counties. The prac- 
tice has spread until now few farmers, who are worthy 
of the name, will sow seed wheat until it has been brined 
or limed, and where this operation is properly performed, 
perfect exemption from smut may be considered as cer- 
tain. Smut is unquestionably an infectious disease. The 
best and purest wheat in the world, if mixed with smut, 
or transported in bags used for carrying smutty wheat, 
will produce smutty grain; and some instances have come 
under my notice, in which the effect produced by smutty 
wheat seemed to remain for years in the ground. Five 
years since, I sowed a small quantity of wheat on one 
side ofa field. It was a new kind, and I supposed it 
pure, but while sowing it I observed some smutted ker- 
nels. At harvest it was as smutty a piece of wheat as one 
would wish to see. Last year I took another crop of 
wheat from the same field, and as the seed was fine, dis- 
pensed with the use of lime. At harvest, as before, the 
wheat on this part of the field was very smutty, and by 
its presence the boundaries of the first smutty part of the 
crop, could be easily traced. I know of no difference in 
the quality of the soil, sufficient to account for this fact. 
Smut is a great nuisance in a wheat crop, and as it may 
easily be kept from doing injury, no farmer should neg- 
lect the proper precautions. ‘There are many substances | 
that will destroy the vitality of this fungus, such as a | 
steep of blue vitriol, an arseniacal solution, &c., but the | 








cheapest and best mode of treatment, is a wash of strong 
brine, and then drying with caustic lime. 

Mildew, rust, blight, are only different names of the 
same thing, a disease of wheat which it is believed cau- 
ses more actual loss to the wheat growers of the United 
States, than all other causes combined. ‘There is rarely 
a year in which some districts do not suffer from ft, and 
in some years it is general throughout the country to a 
greater or less degree. In 1842, the wheat crop of 
western New-York was reduced more than two millions 
of bushels by this cause alone. In fact, very few sam- 
ples of wheat can be produced which do not show the 
influence of this injury. Rust is perhaps the most com- 
mon name of the disease, as the red color of the stem is 
one of the first things that attracts notice with the ordi- 
nary observer; but to the practiced eye, there is a pecu- 
liar hue to every field attacked,which announces with cer- 
tainty the presence of the disease, as far as the grain can 
be fairly distinguished by the eye. It is as different 
from the fine bright hue of sound grain, as is the dark, 
sunken, cadaverous countenance from that of perfect 
health. 

What is rust, or rather what is the cause of rust? is one 
of the most important questions that can be proposed by 
the farmer for solution. He has a beautiful field of 
wheat; it has stood the winter well, the growth is fine, 
the ears have shot up to their full height, it has blos- 
somed, and the berry is fast forming, and every thing 
promises a bountiful crop. Suddenly a change comes 
over the field. Its healthy hue is gone, it looks dark and 
sickly. On examination he finds the skin of the stems 
checked, split, and broken in a thousand places; at first 
a clear gummy matter exudes from the straw, but it soon 
on exposure to the air, becomes dark and hard. Ina few 
hours a red rust is apparent on all the places where the 
straw is split, or the skin broken, which is easily washed 
or rubbed off. It is soon apparent that the wheat has re- 
ceived a serious if nota fatal injury. The stalk does not 
ripen, but remains of a dull green color, and the berry 
ceases to fill. New exudations take place from the stem 
so long as the circulation remains, and new coverings of 
rust show themselves, as the first are washed off by rains, 
or blown away. ‘The stalk and the berry instead of ri- 
pening, dry up, shrink, and are comparatively worthless, 
This description I have drawn from my own observa- 
tions on my Own crops. In one year I have had fields 
of from 16 to 20 acres so destroyed as hardly to pay for 
the harvesting; and many farmers in western New-York 
have the past year found themselves in a similar situation. 

Rust has been attributed to honey dew, to insects, to 
the barberry, and indeed to almost every thing which by 
any possibility could injure wheat; but I believe facts 
will show that atmospheric causes acting with energy 
while the grain is in a peculiar condition, is the true ori- 
gin of this great evil. Observations of the manner in 
which this disease attacks wheat, made during many 
years, have shown me that the following conditions must 
be present to produce rust in wheat. ‘The weather must 
be warm at the time of, or immediately preceding the 
attack; there must be an abundant supply of moisture 
from showers, dews, or both; the plants must be in that 
state of their growth when their circulation and growth 
is most active, and the change in their juices preparing 
matter for the berry most rapid. These conditions I 
have never known absent; there are others which fre- 
quently accompany, or indeed seem to invite the attack 
of blight. Thus wheat heavily manured with fresh dung, 
is very liable to rust; as is that which is late in the sea- 
son in coming to maturity. Inshort, | have never known 
wheat to blight, except under circumstances calculated 
to force its growth prematurely; or by having its matu- 
rity delayed too long for the perfection of that process, 
The history of blight, appears to me to be somewhat like 
this. The accompanying heat and moisture force a large 
quantity of juices into the plant, the power of which is 
more active at this juncture than at any other time, as is 
proved by its making immediately previous, or while 
earing, a greater growth in one week, than in any other 
month of its life. During the process of conversion into 
starch, and while in the state of fluid gum, and while 
every vessel is distended with these juices, the cuticle or 
skin is softened and weakened by moisture, and finally 
gives way under the pressure from within. That the 
stem of wheat, grass, Ac. is softened and weakened by 
rain, is obvious to every farmer, and the skin in-that 
state gives way readily. ‘lhe juices, half elaborated, es- 
cape from the stalk through these openings, clear at first, 
but soon becoming dark and hard. While in this soft 
state, it becomes a suitable nidus for the fungus peculiar 
to wheat, which fixes on it, and in a few hours matures 
its sporules or minute seeds, which being red, or like 
iron rust, give the nanie of rust to this disease of the wheat 
plant. In this state of things, it is as impossible for the 
plant to properly mature, as it would be for an animal to 
exist deprived of the chyle as it was elaborated in the 
stomach, or the blood after it had formed. The only 
way to check the escape of this juice from the pliant, is 
to cut off at once the atcession of more fluid from the 
roots, and this is done by cutting the grain. This done, 
a partial circulation will exist in the stalk for a limited 
time, and what juice the berry receives will be of the 
quality required, which it would not be, if forced from 
the stem by the presence of unorganised juices. For 
these reasons I have invariably found that when wheat 
was badly attacked, and the juices had begun to exude, 
the sooner it was cut the better; and in this I believe 
every farmer who has tried the experiment will concur 
with me. 

If I am right in my conjectures as to the cavse of 
blight, it is evident the farmer can do comparat:vely lit- 
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Ue to avert the disease. He can indeed avoid direct and 
heavy manuring; he can avoid sowing 80 Jate as to ren- 
der it certain the wheat cannot mature in season; he can 
use substances favorable to the formation of the silicates 
required to give hardness and firmness to the stem, 
as ashes, and other alkalies; he can plow or sow his 
wheat in drills, to enable the air to circulate among his 
grain more freely and more quickly dry up the perni- 
cious moisture; but until he can command the seasons, 
and determine their temperature and degree of moisture, 
he can do little towards procuring entire exemption from 
blight. : 
A WHEAT GROWER OF WESTERN NEW-YoRK. 


ICE-HOUSES AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 





Messrs. Gaytorp & Tuckes—There was a time, and 
that not long since, when the use of ice in summer was 
considered a mere luxury, but it has now become a mat- 
ter of convenience and practical utility in the preserva- 
tion of butter, meat, fish, and other articles of food, and 
in the preparation of refreshing drinks during the heat 
of summer. Hence we find that buildings as reservoirs 
of ice in warm weather, have become more common 
and are increasing in number; but there appears to be a 
diversity in the manner of constructing them, or a want 





ter fresh drawn from a well of thirty feet in depth, part- 
ly shaded from the sun, and situated in a slope facing the 
north. In all these experiments the elevation was but a 
few feet above the level of the ocean.” 

** These heats correspon very nearly with the tem- 
perature of the cave of the Observatory of Paris, ninety 
feet under ground, which has an invariable point of 53 
degrees, and of the deep cave in England, of which Mr. 
Boyle writes, which was of the same warmth.” 

**Mr. Kirwan, in his estima/e of the temperature of dif- 
ferent latitudes, has calculated that the temperature of 
Cambridge, lat. 42°, 25’, in Massachusetts, was 50°, 3° ; 
and of Ipswich, lat. 42°, 38', in the same state, was 50°, 
17’. These temperatures he computes to be ten degrees, 
or a little more, below the European standard. From 
an obserbation of Kalm, on the heat of water from a deep 
well, in lat. 42 , between New-York and Albany, it 
would appear ‘hat the heat of water thereabout was 49°. 
This is five degrees colder than the temperature on Long 
Island, and eleven lower than the same latitude in Eu- 
rope. The heat of water from the deepest wells near 
Philadelphia, lat. 39°, 56’, is stated to be 52°, 5'; that is 
a degree and a half colder than at New-York, and about 
ten degrees cooler than Europe. This is probably ow- 
ing to its greater distance from the ocean.” 

As in the construction of ice-houses, the warmth of 


of information as to the method of keeping out heat, or | the earth is to be guarded against, we may add later tes- 


preventing the ice from melting. 
on the subject may not be amiss, and will be male in the 
hope that it may lead those who are about to provide 
themselves with an ice-house, to adopt the cyrrect prin- 
ciple in its construction. 

To preserve ice during the heat of summer, it must be 
protected from the influence of the air above, and the 
temperature of the earth around and beneath the building 
in which it is contained. This is done by interposing 
substances which are non-conductors of heat, between the 
ice and surrounding bodies, ‘The building may be erect- 
ed above or beneath the earth, to suit the convenience 
of the owner. 

A body of ice in an ice-house, will gradually diminish 
by melting in summer, not only from atmospheric influ- 
ence, but also from the heat of the earth around and be- 
neath it. Hence it must be guarded by a non-conductor 
above and below, as well as on the sides. 

An ice-house may be of any given dimensions or ca- 
pacity, to suit the uses to which the contents are to be 
applied. Fora private family in the country, a build- 
ing ten feet square and ten feet deep, holding a cube of 
ice of those dimensions, will have a portion of it re- 
maining when the frosts of autumn render its further use 
unnecessary until the ensuing season. 

The substances which are most generally employed as 
non-conductors in lining ice-houses, are charcoal, tanner’s 
bark, limbs of cedar and pine trees, hay, straw and chaff of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats or rice. Wool, feathers and 
hair, belong to this class of bodies, but they are too ex- 
pensive to be applied to such a purpose. 

Those who have constructed ice-houses without the 
use of the abovementioned non-conductors, or as they may 
be more correctly named, slow conductors of heat, have 
been disappointed in preserving ice through the summer 
in the latitudes of 40° and 41° north, as the following 
examples will show: 

1. A farmer, for instance, built an ice-house under 
ground with a wooden frame, and planked the outside 
to keep the ice from coming in contact with the earth. 
He threw some straw in the bottom and filled it with 
ice, but before the month of July it was entirely melted. 

2. Another person planked both sides of a wooden 
frame under ground, leaving an empty space of eight or 
ten inches all around the ice, supposing that such a bar- 
rier of cold air between the earth and ice, would prevent 
it from melting, but it was all gone in July.* 

3. An ice-house, twelve or fourteen feet square, partly 
under ground, on a side hill, with a northern exposure, 
having hollow walls anda plank floor some inches above 
the bottom, was filled with ice, and the ice covered with 
straw, but it disappeared in August, when it was most in 











demand. 

4. A ccircular ice-house under ground, ten feet deep, 
and as many in diameter, built of stone, would not pre- | 
serve ice through the summer. | 

5. A farmer desirous of rendering his ice-house doub- 
ly useful, had a milk room constructed over it, but the | 
floor confined the air under it, and over the ice, and| 
causeil such an accumulation of heat, that the ice was| 
soon melted, and neither object was obtained. 

From these examples it may be seen that something 
more is wanting to preserve ice in summer, than a cavi- 
ty beneath the surface. ‘This will be rendered more evi- 
dent when we ascertain the average temperature of the 
earth in warm weather, and find that it exceeds by eigh- 
teen or twenty degrees the freezing point, on the scale 
of Farenheit’s thermometer. We are enabled to do this 
by referring to the late Dr. Mitchell's ** Experiments on 
the temperature of spring water near New-York,” as re- 
lated in the New-York Medical Repos"t -rv, vol. VII, p. 
414: 

‘On the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of August, 1803, 
Doct. Mitchill made many experiments on the tempera- 
ture of water gushing from the interior parts of the earth 
in the neighborhood of Plandome, on Long Island, in the 
latitude of about 409, 45', N.» 

‘¢'The coldest springs that could be found, were of the 
temperature of 54°. And this was the exact heat of wa- 


* (Air is better fitted for diffusing than storing up heat.”’— 
Polar Seas and Regions. No. XIV. of Harper's Family Library, 











page 16. 





A few observations | timony than that of Dr. Mitchill, but corroborating his 


views. Harper’s Family Library, (No. XIV,) contains 
a volume on the * Polar Seas and Regions,”’ and in the 
first chapter on *‘ the climate of the Polar regions,” p. 
15, we quote as follows: 

** Copious springs which percolate the bowels of the 
earth, and rapidly convey the impressions of subterra- 
nean heat to the surface, will consequently furnish the 
most accurate reports of the natural register of climate. 
These, if rightly chosen, differ not sensibly in their tem- 
perature at all seasons, and whether they have their seat 
at a depth of one hundred or of five hundred feet, they 
affect the thermometer alike.” 

To this quotation is appended the following note: 

** The celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, situate in the 
latitude of 43°, 55‘, and 360 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean sea, has been observed to acquire its high- 
est temperature about the first day of September, and to 
reach the lowest at the beginning of April; the former 
being 56°, 3’, and the latter 54°, Il‘, by Farenheit’s 
scale; which gives 55°, 2', for its mean heat.” 

From the facts contained in the foregoing extracts, it 
will be observed that in the neighborhood of New-York, 
the temperature of spring and well water in summer, is 
54 degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer, and consequently 
the earth beneath the surface, and beyond the reach of 
the direct rays of the sun, has the same temperature, 
which is 22 degrees above the freezing point. ‘This de- 
gree of heat will rapidly melt ice in any cavity, cellar 
or ice-house, where it comes in contact with the earth, 
air, wood, or stone, through which the heat is conveyed. 
Ice cannot therefore be preserved in a reservoir lined 
with wood or stone. It might be thought that the ice 
would impart its frigidity to the stone or earth surround- 
ing it, and thereby be preserved from melting, but the 
paramount heat of 54 degrees will peretrate on all sides, 
and from the bottom, and reduce it toa fluid state. The 
melted ice soon absorbs heat, and rises to summer tem- 
perature of the earth, and adds more power to melt the 
congealed mass. 

The heat of the earth south of New-York, may be 
something higher than 54 degrees, requiring greater pre- 
cautions in guarding ice-houses from the intrusion of 
warmth. Farther north or inland from the sea coast, it 
may be less, as in latitude 42° on the Hudson river, it is 
49°, which is seventeen degrees above freezing, and suf- 
ficiently warm to be capable of melting ice. We must 
calculate also, that in summer the heat penetrates the 
surface of the earth from two to three feet, or as deep as 
the frosts of winter penetrate. Hence the layer of ice 
near the surface, in an ice-house, is subjected toa great- 
er degree of heat than 54, from the upper surface of the 
earth around it. 

In constructing an ice-house, therefore, these data must 
be kept in view. If it be built under ground, it must 
have a sandy bottom to absorb the water which settles 
from the melted ice, for after all the precautions taken, 
a portion will become liquid. If the bottom be a hard- 
pan, or clay, or any kind of soil retentive of water, there 
must be a drain to carry off the ice that melts. The same 
precautions must be taken as to the bottom, if built above 


ground. Neither should have a plank or tight wooden 
floor. Pieces of timber should be laid on the ground, and 


cross pieces or rails over them, so as to be raised ten or 
twelve inches from the earth. On these rails are to be 
placed some non-conducting substance from four to six 
inches thick. Small limbs of pine or cedar trees, or any 
kind of straw, are adapted to this purpose. 

The frame timbers of an icc-house under ground, 
should be large enough to allow of hollow walls from 
eight to twelve inches thick, which should be filled with 
charcoal, tanner’s bark, straw, or chaff, whichever may 
be most easily or cheaply obtained. Charcoal is here too 
much in demand for other purposes, and too expensive. 
In those parts of the country where there are tanneries, 
spent fanner’s bark may be easily and cheaply obtained, 
but it should be dry before it be introduced into the hol- 
low walls of an ice-house. In all parts of the country, 
straw is most readily procured, and at the least expense. 
In the southern states, rice chaff is plentiful and cheap, 
and well adapted to the purpose. 


An under ground ice-house is most usually raised two | at this time of the year. 

















or three feet above the surface, and banked up with 
earth, sloping from the building to carry off the water 
descending from the roof in ra:.y weather. If not ona 
northern slope or exposure, it should be where there is 
a free circulation of air, or under the shade of a tree. 
The roof may be thatched with rye straw, as one of the 
best materials to prevent the heat of the sun from pene- 
trating into the building. On the sea coast; the long salt 
grass called sedge, may be substitu'ed, and in the interior 
and western states, the tall prairie grass will answer the 
same ;urpose. If there be a board or shingle roof, it 
should be covered with tin, or be painted white, or be 
whitewashed with lime, that the heat and rays of the sun 
may be reflected from it by the white surface, and not 
peneirate the roof’. 

As there mtst be an entranee, it should be on the 
northerly side, and as it will necessar‘ly be opened to 
procure the daily supply of ice in summer, heat from the 
surrounding atmosphere will consequently be admitted 
notwithstanding the utmost precautions, and this heat be- 
ing confined when the door is shut will rapidly melt the 
ice. Hence to obviate this difficulty, there should be 
small openings at opposite ends, that the air may draw 
through and diminish the heat over the ice. A small 
wooden chimney or ventilator, in addition, would still 
further protect the ice from melting. The chimney 
should have a cap to shed the falling rain. These are 
small affairs, but necessary, since in all undertakings the 
details must be understood, and carried out in practice, 
to insure success. 

In the southern states. v here the ground is low, and 
where the heat of summe-. ig greater and longer continu- 
ed than it is here, an ice-house would be more advanta- 
geously constructed above ground, on a side kill, where 
it can have an under ground drain, with a cool ahd sha- 
dy exposure. There, or in any other part of the coun- 
try, it may be built of rough timber, like a log house, 
made double, with a space of eighteen or twenty inches 
between the walls. ‘This space to be filled with dry 
straw, rice chaff, or dry tanner’s bark, packed down with 
the feet ora pounder. The space between the cross 
logs should also be stuffed with straw. 


A layer of sand or gravel, eight or ten inches thick, 
should cover the bottom of an ice-house above ground. 
On the sand, place any rough pieces of timber, and cross 
them with others, that they may be raised ten or twelve 
inches above the sandy bottom. Then make a layer of 
pine or cedar limbs, and smooth off with straw, upon 
which the ice may be laid. Roof the building with rye 
straw or long grass, and dig a trench on the sides to car- 
ry off the falling rain water. 

An ice-house above ground, should be larger than one 
under ground, as the heat of the atmosphere whatever it 
may be, in any given place, is greater than the temper- 
ature of the earth eight or ten feet beneath the surface. 
The greater the bulk of the cold body, the longer it will 
be before the heat above or below the surface, pene- 
trates it. An ice-house on the surface, should also 
have thicker walls, and a greater body of straw, tan, or 
other slow conductor of heat, between the ice and ex- 
ternal air. Hence sucha building should not be less 
than eighteen or twenty feet square on the ground, and 
the body of ice within it, ten or.twelve feet thick. The 
upper surface in all ice-houses, should also be covered 
with straw. . 

In filling an ice-house during the winter, the cakes 
should be laid close, and the crevices filled with snow or 
pounded ice, to exclude air as much as possible.. Some- 
times ice is porous and filled with small air holes,which 
with returning summer enlarge by expansion of the air 
within, and become cavities of water. That these may 
burst and the water exude before the quantity becomes 
large, it is thought to be advisable by some, to set the 
cakes on their edges. At the end of a day’s labor in 
filling an ice-house, clean water may be thrown on the 
surface, which, freezing, helps to fill up the crevices in 
the ice, and to make it a compact body. 

The foregoing remarks and directions will enable any 
discreet person to construct or build an ice-house in any 
part of the country where-desirable, that will hold ice 
through the summer. ‘The writer had one built under 
ground, on Staten Island, in 1840, about ten feet square, 
which held ice during the summer of 1841. It was roofed 
with boards and whitewashed. The labor and materials 
in constructing it, cost about twenty dollars. The win- 
ter of 1841-2, was so mild in this region, that ice could 
not be procured to fill it. RICHMOND. 

Oakland Farm, Staten Island, March 20, 1843. 


P.S. In my communication to Solon Robinson, in the 
March No. of the Cultivator, page 50, the latitude of my 
residence was given to show that it was nearly in the 
same parallel with Lake county, in Indiana, where your 
valuable correspondent resides, and that the difference 
in farming, east and west, did not arise from difference 
of latitude. In the printed letter there is ah error of ten 
degrees, arising from a typographical error, ora mistake 
in copying the manuscript. It should have been lat. 40°, 
30’, N. 

In the February No., your correspondent Wm. Par- 
tridge, has called attention to the cultivation of theswamp 
willow, whieh is successfully raised in Richmond coun- 
ty. As the season advances, and I can have an opportu- 
nity to visit the owner of the plantation of willows, you 
may expect some information on the subject for a future 
number of your highly useful periodical. At present, 
the roads are blocked up with snow drifts from the late 
equinoctial storm, and unusual occurrence in these parts 
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BREEDING OF ANIMALS—PEDIGREE, &c. 


We have received from a correspondent who signs 
himself “A YounGc FarmeER,” of Virginia, a communi- 
cation of several sheets, on the subjects indicated above. 
While in many things we agree perfectly with the opin- 
ions expressed by the writer, there are others from which 
we as decidedly dissent, and which more experience and 
reflection Will doubtless enable him to correct. As the 
length of the essay renders its insertion entire i mpracti- 
cable, we have concluded to give the eubstance of it in 
extracts, omitting those portions irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, or which might be considered personal by others, 
and perhaps adding a few remarks of our own at the close. 

After a few introductory paragraphs, giving a brief 
review of the financial condition of the country, and urg- 
ing the necessity of examining the causes that have led 
to this state of things, as well as enforcing the duty of 
economy in management, and improvement in all the de- 
partments of agriculture, the writer goes on to say: 

**T am a young farmer, and have for a few years bred 
Short Horns on a small scale, and write now with the 
view of having more light and information on the breed- 
ing of stock, rather than with the view of intruding my 
Ownopinions. From the remarks of some of your corres- 
pondents, and occasionally editorials, it appears to me a 
beginner has poor encouragement in trying to improve 
his stock. One writer asserts that if we begin with the 
common breed of cattle we shall never succeed in effect- 
ing improvement to any extent, and another that if we 
were to take the best common stock, and the best Short 
Horn bull, and breed for 20 years, we should be no near- 
er the object aimed at, than when we set out. If such is 
the fact, it affords poor consolation to those who in the 
laudable spirit of improvement, have been induced to 
give several hundred dollars for a Durham bull, since 
according to this theory, unless with the bull they have 
obtained the great secret or talisman of breeding, they 
may go on for 20 years, as an Irishman would say, with- 
out advancing a step.” 

The difficulty here, or the want of success which has 
attended the efforts of some breeders, our correspondent 





supposes to exist in the greater attention paid to pedi- | 
gree than the real qualities of the animal, and illustrates | 


his opinion by the following dialogue supposed to take 
place between a farmer who wishes to purchase stock, 
and a breeder, who has invited the farmer to pass through 
his yards and examine his improved stock: 

‘* B. Here are some beautiful animals; just look at their 
pedigree; handle them, never mind their looks, walk 
around them, and tell me if you ever saw such a lot of 
animals: all Herd Book, selected with the greatest care 
from the finest herds in England, animals that have taken 
there the prizes for many years. The:e animals inherit 
their virtues they are fired, an: will descend to their off- 
spring, for like will produce like.’’ 

«EF. Well, but Mr. Breeder, stop; how is it with this 
bull here, of which the price is $1,009. You must ad- 
mit he has a coarse head, is very hollow in the back, and 
is deficient in the rump; where does he get these defects, 
and will he not be apt to perpetuate them in his progeny, 
and carry them to his grave?” 

«* B. My dear sir, I see you are ignorant of the busi- 
ness of breeding; look at his pedigree. His grandsire 
the famous , was sold for one thousand pounds; 
I obtained the dam as a particular favor for $800, and 
was offered that sum for this very animal when he was a 
calf. Handle him; he is like satin. He is asuperb bull; 
what an eye, what a fore arm, what a splendid brisket; 
all my cows are in calf by him, and you must*permit me 
to say if you do not like him, you certainly do not know 
what you want.” 

*«“F, Excuse me, Mr. Breeder, I do not profess to 
know much about stock, and nothing about that Herd 








Book, though I have raised more or less stock for 40 | 


years. I have a dairy of 60 cows, and hearing you had 
some fine animals, called to see them, and if possible to 
purchase a bul! and two or three cows, to improve my 
own stock. But [am afraid your cows will mot milk 
well, and indeed [ do not like your bull. Have you no 
other stock, and at lower prices?’ Ah, yes; I see a fine 
large cow in the next yard, that the girl is milking, and 
what a pail of milk, some 30 quarts, and about to run 
over! Will you sell her?” 

«© B. Why sir, the stock in that yard are not my best 
stock, but only a few [ retain to supply my family with 
milk and butter. I value them slightly since I have pro- 
cured the improved stock. She is quiet, orderly, and a 
good breeder. Her two heifers stand in that corner, and 
the dairy woman says are nearly equal as milkers to their 
mother.” 

« F. I will give you $100 for the three; and if I can 
procure the sire of those heifers, I think I will dispense 
with the Herd Book and pedigree for the present.” 

** My object in this dialogue, is not to decry imported 
or improved cattle, but to enforce the opinion that cattle 
should be prized for their intrinsic, rather’ than eztrinsic 
qualities. We have all known animals that would hardly 
be taken as a gift, command a high price solely on ac- 
count of something written ona piece of paper, and call- 
ed a pedigree, with high sounding names recorded in the 
Herd Book. We have known too, animals truly valuable, 


deep milkers, excellent feeders, condemned witha sneer | 


solely on account of a black nose. Who has not known 


animals sell for $50, which if they had had pedigrees, | 


would have brought $500? In old times, the proof of 
the pudding used to be in the eating; the proof of the 
cow in the pail; and that of the bullock inside of him. 
{t is this question of real value in different breeds that 


requires examination. Farmers do not love to be led 
away by mere names; truth is what they need. 

‘«¢ If a number of eminent men, by giving their minds 
to the subject, and by careful selection and skillful breed- 
ing through a long course of years, have at last succeed- 
ed in fastening upon a stock certain excellencies of shape 
and of properties, which will be of course imparted to 
their progeny if they are unrivaled for the pail or the 
shambles, then it would be unreasonable to complain of 
the great outlay necessary to secure their advantages for 
our herds. The Short Horns, as a race, are no doubt en- 
titled to their high reputation, as combining more valua- 
ble qualities than any other breed. These qualities are 
transmitted by the pure bloods to their issue, while that 
result would be uncertain from part blood. Now what 
is a pure blood Short Horn? To the improver of stock 
this js an important question. It must be admitted that 
the Durham is a made up breed; that is, one based on 
common stock and skillfully bred up to its present per- 
fection. Noone pretends, that as it exists at present, it 
is an original breed. A pure bred Short Horn, I sup- 
pose is one who has so many crosses in him, that the 
valuable qualities of the breed are permanent, and there 
| is no danger of breeding back to the original ancestry; 
and to determine this point is said to be the great value 
of pedigree and the Herd Book. Now I want to know if 
an animal is coarse and il] made, how much better he is 
for having a pedigree, and being inthe Herd Buvok? It 
appears to me from what little experience I have had, 
that in this case the pedigree detracts from, instead of 
adding to his value. Where did he get his bad points? 
Probably from some of his ancestors, for he is so pure 
bred that they cannot be traced to the common stock, and 
if so, does not the pedigree fasten the defects on him, 
and make it more than likely he will transmit them to 
his progeny? Is he not more likely to breed bad stock 
than a part bred bull would be, of better shape, if the 
latter were home raised, and bred with care and judg- 
ment? Are we not too apt to be satisfied with a pedi- 
gree, without considering that there is such a thing asa 
good pedigree, and such a thing as abadone?_ O* * * 

‘<It will scarcely be denied by any, man who is ac- 
quainted with the various importations of cattle from 
England within the last 10 or 15 years, that some of them 
with long tailed pedigrees, are not the exclusive posses- 
sors of great beauty and excellence; that neither Herd 
Book or pedigree is a certain test of superiority; that 
some have disgraced their owners and breeders, and in 
| all probability only saved from the knife by their rela- 
tion to English aristocracy. Ifan animal commanc# a 
high price, it ought to be because of some intrinsic ex- 
cellence, some positive merit, some palpable superiority. 
Much is said of white and black noses, color, &c., but are 
these of any consequence any farther than they represent 
or indicate quality or merit? So pedigree, I maintain, 
has no value in itself, unless accompanied with some- 
thing better. ° ° e ° ° ° ° 

‘*[ very much fear that in some instances in which 
high prices have been paid for Short Horns, we have 
been paying not for the animal, but for the pedigree, 
which when paid for, was often worth but little. I can- 
not help thinking that in this Short Horn excitement, 
there is something of the tulip mania in Holland. or the 
multicaulis fever of our own country. May I not ven- 
ture to predict that similar results will ensue with the 
first as with the last; indeed it is not perhaps too much 
to say that in this country, high blown pedigrees, and 
$500 animals, are sleeping “that sleep that knows no 
waking.” It may be said, that in England prices are 
nearly as high for the improved Short Horns as at their 
first introduction, and that the demand for them is con- 
tinually increasing and keeping up the price. It is e- 
| nough to answer that there wealth is concentrated in a 
| few, and labor performed by the many, and between 
these two classes there is a much wider and more distinct 
separation than in this country. There a monopoly of 
any favorite or fashionable breed is easily effected; here 
it would be impossible. There to buy an animal of 
Lord A., the celebrated Earl of B., or the noble Duke 
of C., gives both buyer and beast no little eclat, and the 
name of the breeder covers a multitude of sins. Here 
we are such good republicans, that we care but little 
whether we purchase of a rich or poor man, provided 
the animals please us. Prices are, and must be regula- 
ted by the facility of supply and extent of demand. The 
ground work or basis of the one can be easily come at; 
the latter will depend ultimately on the actual and intrin- 
sic worth. In carving into a juicy sirloin, or in tasting 
butter, we care nothing for pedigree, or for native or im- 
| ported cattle. The butcher and the dairy maid must be 
| the judges at last of the value of breeds, and a decision 
} built up against their verdict must in the end come to 
nothing. 

«: The result of my own observations is, that with some 
exceptions, as a dairy stock, the Short Horns are more 
valuable for the purpose of crossing, than for their own 
capacity for milk and butter. Their history shows that 
these were lost sight of by the early breeders, in their 
endeavors to Obtain other desiderata, large size, early 
maturity, combined with neatness of form, and facility 
of fattening. That they possess these in an eminent de- 
gree, no one can doubt; and that certain families of them 
are good milkers, and at the*same time retain some of 
these valuable qualities of the breed, my own experience 
has satisfied me. I believe milk can be bred into them, 
| by the exercise of care and skill, but where this is the 
| ease, some of the points otherwise desirable, must be 
| sacrificed. Among my full bred Durhams are some ex- 
traordinary milkers, but they were purchased for me un- 
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der directions to pay attention to this quality particularly, 
and to consider all other points as secondary, and they 
would probably be condemned by the professional ama 
teur. Every person knows there is an inconsistency in 
supposing that the easy taking on flesh, barrel shaped, 
square, heavy thighed Durham, can be a deep milker. 
Can we expect a deep milker without a capacious udder, 
and is there room between the thighs of the thick fleshed 
Durham to carry such a bag? My opinion then is, that 
the Durhams as a breed are not milkers, and that the ex- 
ceptions only go to prove the rule. ‘To say that it will 
not do to cross the Durham with our common stock, ap- 
pears to me preposterous, and is contradicted by experi- 
ence already. If we live in a dairy district, let us pur- 
chase the best common stock, deep milkers, that we can 
find. Select a pure bred Durham bull, if possible, de- 
scended from a milking dam, or procure a bull whose off- 
spring have already proved to be milkers. Let us be con- 
tent with a flatter rib and lighter thigh, and be satisfied 
if we can engraft on the progeny the early maturity and 
neat form of the Durham, with the milking properties of 
the dam. bd ° ° s bd e ° ° 

** One of the improved methods of judging animals, of 
recent introduction at least in this country, is the point 
called handling. ‘This is defined to be a certain indefina- 
ble, peculiar, soft, delicate, fine, elastic touch or feeling 
of the cellular membrane, indicating great excellence. 
It is now admitted to be the most important and essen- 
tial of all criteria of judgment, and however well shaped 
and promising an animal may be in other respects, if he 
is deficient in this point, it is the “ unpardonable sin.” 
I have known experienced breeders pass by with con- 
tempt the most faultless shape, after merely touching 
them in one or two places with their fingers. It is 
openly avowed that daylight is not necessary to view 
stock, feeling being substituted for seeing. As I am a 
young farmer, and anxious to be informed on all matters 
relating to breeding stock, I have tried to be a handler, 
and to learn from older and wiser heads what good hand- 
ling indicates. I am told by one, “that mellow hand- 
ling shows a kind and easy feeder, that will mature ear- 
ly, and on a small consumption of food.” If told that 
experience shows that there are many harsh handlers 
that both feed easy and mature carly, we are answered 
“that good handling only indicates better feeders.” But 
will the butcher pass by unnoticed, those fine animals 
with the beef placed on the most profitable points for 
cutting, to purchase those who have been bred solely 
with reference to handling? The answer is, he will 
find the Jatter to be the best inside, the flesh will be bet- 
ter mixed with the fat. And this introduces the ques- 
tion, whether the Short Horns are the best breed for beef. _ 
In the Smithfield market pure Short Horn beef is not 
ranked in the first class, it having too much muscle un- 
mixed with fat. In this country, the butchers greatly 
prefer half or three quarter blood, that is, one or two 
crosses of Durham on the native stock. They have bet- 
ter proof; yield more tender and saleable meat; and the 
flesh is more intermixed or marbled with fat. The cross- 
es too have generally outweighed the full breeds. The 
fine animals of Tonkins, in New Jersey, were not more 
than three-fourths Durham blood. A judicious selection 
of some of the best common stock crossed once or twice 
with the Short Horn bull, appears to make just such an 
animal as is wanted by the butcher, and one that will 
generally be preferred by him to the pure blood. 

‘‘ Another breeder has urged upon me the importance 
of handling as an evidence of good milking properties; 
but I satisfied him there is no necessary connection be- 
tween them, by showing him in my yard a couple of 
cows making nearly 30 Ibs. of butter a week, who he 
said handled like buffaloes; and in another case, a su- 
perb handler, that could not raise her own calf. A third 
person has said that good handlers are of gentle disposi- 
tion, quiet and tractable, which has been contradicted 
by my experience. 

« What then is handling, what does it mean? If it 
would not be too presuming ina ‘ Young Farmer,’ I 
should say, that in forming an opinion as.to the beauty 
or excellence of an animal, there gre many points to be 
looked at and considered, that these are balanced against 
each other, and since no animal is perfect, that one in 
which the greatest number of good points predominates, 
is the best, and that among these points handling is one; 
but I cannot consider it as every thing, or of more ton- 
sequence than all others. An animal good in other re- 
spects, is not to be condemned for a rather heavy head, 
a too flat rib, or a defective rump, neither should they 
be for harsh handling alone. 

‘« These remarks have been mace more with the view 
of eliciting a correct understanding of the subject from 
those better able to give it than myself, more with a 
view to inquire than instruct. The things stated are such 
as appear to me would strike any one young and inex- 
perienced; and I hope these apparent inconsistencies in 
determining the value of cattle, which have been no- 
ticed, may be susceptible of explanation. My only ob- 
ject is to promote the public benefit, and if the views 
here presented are correct, however it may affect the in 
terests of other breeders, the effect will not fall lightly 
on the pocket of A YounG FARMER.” 

We have but a single remark to make in this place, on 
the foregoing, and that is in referenee to what he says 
as to our affording poor encouragement to efforts for im- 
proving our domestic animals, in our “ occasional edi- 
torials.” We must have been truly unfortunate in ex 
pressing ourselves, if we have said one word that could 
be construed into a discouragement of effort; for we are 
firm believers not only in the propriety, but in the prac- 
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ticability of further improvement in our domestic animals; 
and we are the advocates of the introduction and dissemi- 
nation of the best foreign animals, of undisputed pedigree 
and Herd Book standing, because in such we have the 
most ready and certain means of improvement prepared 
at our hands. We like the improved Short Horns and 
Herefords, because the qualities for which they are de- 
servedly famed, are invariably, so far as we have had an 
opportunity of observing, communicated to their progeny 
in a great degree, when crosses have taken place between 
them and the common stock of the country. We have 
deemed it unnecessary to undertake to produce from our 
native stock alone, by breeding and selection, a new 
breed, when we have ready at our hands animals in a 
farther state of advancement than we cou'd expect to 
reach for years, with native stock as a starting point. 
Pedigree we prize as a proof that the good qualities are 
not accidental, but inherent and fixed; as enabling us to 
calculate in a great degree the result of any cross we may 
make in endeavoring to improve our stock. But we 
must dismiss the subject, inviting breeders to discuss the 
positions advanced by ‘‘ A Young Farmer,” and intend- 
ing ourselves to return to it again in a short time. 


SALT FOR STOCK—MEADOWS, &c. 





Messrs. Epirors—As the pasturing season is near, 
permit me to suggest the propriety of furnishing more 
salt for stock. Often in passing through the fields of our 
best farmers, the stock is so eager for salt as nearly to 
trample you down, and these men let it suffice to give 
salt once in six to ten days. Can stock thrive thus? Let 
each farmer furnish a trough, from 4 to 8 feet in length, 
as the stock may require, in each field; the trough to 


hold water in case of rain, that no salt be wasted. (The 
cattle will consume the water in the trough.) After | 


salting them a little for three days, place the trough in 
the field in a suitable place, and keep it constantly sup- 
plied with salt, and let the animal decide how much and 
often it needs it to promote health. Need I say it adds 
to growth and fatness—let the farmer judge. a 
MANURING MEADOowS.—I sce in the April No. infor- 
mation is wanted. I have a meadow on the flat land, ra- 


1 | 








ther state that the sheep should not be suffered to run up- 
on plowed ground or among black logs and stumps after | 
washing, until they are shorn. | 

In marking, docking, and castrating lambs, a cold day | 
is to be preferred to a warm one, as in warm weather 
there is danger of bleeding too much: sometimes I have 
known them bleed to death. ‘Tar cannot be too highly | 
recommended with which to besmear sheep’s noses after 
shearing. It should be repeated once or twice through 
the season. It prevents distempers, keeps off the maggot 
fly, and promotes the health of the sheep. I have some- | 
times given them tar, sulphur and salt, mixed and fed in 
troughs, with good suecess. 

I was a little disappointed in not seeing more Merino 
sheep at your State Fair, last Sept. Perhaps it may in 
part be accounted for in this way. Those beautiful 
South Downs and goble Leicesters and Cotswolds, must 
in all probability take the place of the fine wooled sheep 





ther moist to plow. Some eight years past, in conse- 
quence of having many laborers, this meadow was mown 
in July for two seasons. The third season I was surprised 
to find the grass much diminished in quantity; therefore 
ileferred mowing it till the grass was matured; thus while 
curing it, some seed would fall as in former times, pre- 
vious to the early cutting. In two or three years it was 
restored to its usual growth, which is about two tons per 
acre. I do not manure, nor plaster, nor water it. I turn 
in my fat cattle a few days in the fall, which is all it is 
pastured. My neighbors adjoining me, practice the old 
plan, stack the hay on the meadows, and feed it there. 
They say their meadows want manuring; their stock is 
grazing at every chance, and the result is they cut about 
14 tons per acre on as good Jand as mine; hence they are 
one season behind hand for fodder. ‘Their stock feed off 
in winter what they should cut in summer; besides they 
have not that manure for the plow land. ‘Judge ye 
which is best.” 

As this season is a tender time for cows, J] would from 
experience recommend feeding milch cows with boiled 
oats—if not convenient, swell them with hot water; be- 
gin with two or three quarts, and increase the mess to ten 
or fourteen, as is consistent. It adds greatly to the quan- | 
tity and quality of the milk, and vigor to the animal. 

Dutchess Co., April 15, 1813. T. G. WHEELER. 


WASHING SHEEP, &ce. 

Messrs. Epirors—With your approbation, I will 
venture to intrude upon the public my method of wash- 
ing sheep. I build my sheep yard by the shore of the 
Jake, in such a manner as will be most convenient to 
eatch the sheep in. The sheep having been tagged, 
(generally about the first of April,) some by the time 
for washing will begin to get dirty; it is therefore ne- 
cessary that such should be tagged again. I have one 
man in the yard to catch and tag for two or three to 
wash. I have seen some so careless as to drag the sheep | 
in the water on their backs, or any way to get them in. | 
Such practice is very wrong, as well as a very hard way | 
to handle sheep. ‘The easiest way is to take the sheep | 
up and carry it. By dragging a sheep into the water, | 
the sand and gravel get into the wool, where much of it 
will remain, to the great annoyance of the shears when 
the sheep comes to be shorn, besides injuring the 
of the wool. The sheep should be caught by a man in | 
the yard, carried to the edge of the water, and there held | 
upon a bench or stool until the washer is ready to take | 
it. ‘The washer then carries the sheep into the water to | 
a suitable depth to perform the operation; having squeez- | 
ed the wool sufficiently in the water, he leads the sheep 
gently to the shore, and then finishes the operation by 
squeezing the water out of the woo! as much as possible. 
In this t have a double purpose: first, if any filth remains 
in the wool after washing in the water, more can be 
squeezed out than will naturally drain out; and second, 
by squeezing the water from the wool, the sheep is re 
lieved of a heavy burden which otherwise would cause 
it to tumble down in the mud, sand or gravel, in running 
off, which is often the case when let go with the water 
in the wool. In such cases they need to be taken up, 
carried into the water and washed again. 

Now if the water is squeezed from the wool, the sheep | 
may go away with much more ease than when loaded | 
with water. In this way I have been able to cleanse my | 
wy Wool in such a manner that it suffers in comparison | 





sale 


| was worth the while of any lever of his country to tra- 


| years, am inclined to place a higher value on it than 


| rowed before sowing and both ways after, followed by 


| els; 
| acre, 


about the large market towns and upon the banks of the 
Iludson generally, where the growing of good mutton 
must be more profitable than growing wool exclusively ; 
and leave the Merinoes to the back towns and interior. 
The Saxons present, were beautiful sheep, though not 
large. Other parts of your state, | presume, would have 
presented a better display of Merino sheep. If not, I 
sha]! petition to have the Green Mountain boys admitted 
to come down and compete with their brethren of the 
Empire State with their Merinoes, weighing 160 Ibs., 
and shearing from 12 to 14 Ibs. of fineclean wool. The 
exhibition of Durham and other neat stock, together 
with an almost innumerable variety of domestic articles, 
vel a hundred miles to view. J.N. SMITH. 
Chimney Point, Vt., April 19, 1843. 


CULTURE OF 


WHEAT, PEAS, &e. 

Messrs. Eprrors—‘* Commentator,”’ in his remarks 
on the Jan. No. of the Cultivator, condemns the practice 
of “cultivating the same field two successive years in 
wheat,”’ and he asserts that in every instance within his 
knowledge, ‘* the second crop was vastly inferior to the 
first.? It is no part of my design to advocate the culti- 
vation of ‘* wheat after wheat,” as a desirable practice in 
gencral, or to doubt the correctness of his own observa- 
tions, but to say that good crops have sometimes been ob- 
tained after the above method, scarcely inferior to the 
first, I will briefly relate my own experience. Some 
years since, I harvested and threshed from a field con- 
taining less than two and a half acres, 63 bushels of win- 
ter wheat. As it was a matter of convenience, and be- 
ing withal a little curious to know the result of so wide 
a departure from what was generally thought correct 
farming, | prepared the ground in my usual manner, and 
put in for a second crop. In due time harvest came with 
a yield but one bushel less in amount than the first crop, 
and of excellent quality. Now for the rest of the story. 
A third crop was attempted from the same field. This 
was pressing the matter too far; less than half the fist 
amount was obtained. 

CULTURE oF PEAs.—This is a crop I have seldomat- 
tempted to raise, but from the experience of the last two 


formerly. Having obtained a quantity of medium sized 
peas, (not marrowfats of course,) which were said to be | 
very prolific, I made the trial as follows:—The grounda 
coarse gravel, or rather stony, in good heart, preceding 
crop oats, nO manure for several years, plowed once, har- 


the roller, seed sown at the rate of about four bushels per 
acre. Threshed as soon as gathered; produce 21 bush- 
quantity of land sown fifty-five one-hundredths of an 
This considerably exceeds the premium crop of 
George White, at the last Fair of the State’‘Society. 
GivinGc Crepir, &c.—As a general rule the less a 
farmer has to do with giving or obtaining credit, the bet- | 
ter. There is a wide ditierence between expending our 
income in advance, and after receiving it. But in one 
ease credit should always be given,—that to which you 
allude in your last number—by acknowledging the source 
when articles are copied from other papers. By the 
way, neighbor E. remarked the other day in pleasantry, 
that I had not given him due credit in the brief account 
of my new watering place, as I but followed the exam- | 
ple set by him. Very true, he was before me in this | 
matter. Yours respectfully, G. BUTLER. 








BADGER’S ONE HORSE POWER THRESHING MACHINE.—(Fig. 49.) 














(See Fig. 49.) 


Messrs. GAYLorp & ‘TuckKER—Herewith I send you 
a cut of O. Badger’s One Horse Power, as manufactured 


| by Hussey & Burgess, Auburn, N. Y., for insertion in the 


Cultivator. ‘These powers are considered superior to any 
now in use. It has no chain proper, but is an endless 
floor, composed of a series of iron plates, held together 
and supported by strong wrought iron links, and revolv- 
ing over strong cog wheels at each end, and supported 
above and below by two rows of cast iron friction wheels. 
This Power is small and compact; only two feet wide 
by ten and a half long, and can be easily carried in a 
common wagon. It will thresh from fifty to seventy- 
five bushels per day, with one horse and two hands, and 
with a change of horses will do much more. When ap- 
plied to a circular saw, it will saw a cord of hard wood 
in fifteen minutes; and at a trifling expense can be made 
to work a cross cut saw to saw logs of the largest size. 
It is well adapted for driving any kind of machinery 
where a small power is required. (For price, &c. see 
advertisement in this paper.) Tuos. R. Hussy. 
Auburn, May 20, 1843. 


LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


Messrs. Epitors—The January and February Nos. 
of the Cultivator have come to hand, and are quite equal 
if not superior to my expectations. 

It really astonishes me, that men who pretend to farm 
it, should disregard or discourage so useful a paper, for 
it is the same to an agriculturist that a Medical Journal is 
to a physician, or a political paper is to the politician, 
&e. For what medical man would pretend to offer the 
best scientific advice, or operate agreeably to the latest 
improvements in surgery, if, after he left college, never 
read a new publication. And where is the politician who 
would rise in the legislative halls and discuss political 
economy, &c., without first making himself acquainted 
with the constitution of his country and the poljtical in- 
telligence of the day. Why, Messrs. Editors, he would 
be called a novice, and very justly; and what view must 
we take of a farmer who will plod along in some old 
beaten or wOrn out path, adhering to customs and super- 
stitions long since thrown aside by the more learned and 
scientific of the present day. 

Agricultural periodicals are, I conceive, greatly mis- 
understood by the farmers, for instead of their being de- 
voted to the promulgation of wild theoretical notions, 
they contain real practical knowledge, obtained by the- 
ory and research, and that same kind of information that 
those ignorant men think they get from performing the 
practical operations of the farm, with this difference that 
the former is more correct. Few men, keeping in view 
their reputation, would hazard theory or attempt to erect 
a superstructure, without first testing it by analysis and 
practice. 

With us, at the present time, there is much to condemn, 
and I regret to say but little to admire. 

I know farmers who can never expect to fill any office 
of honor or emolument in the councils of the country, 
paying their four and five dollars for a paltry political 
paper, (Am. journals ‘seem to aim more at the destruction 
of private character, than advance the public good,) half 
filled with advertisements of rum, merchandise, &c., and 
the other part written in a style only befitting a billings- 
gate scribbler, than pay One Dollar for a practical agri- 
cultural journal, containing all useful and necessary in- 
formation upon the profession they follow, to obtain the 
good things of this world, for no man can havea greater 
variety than a scientific, practical, industrious, economi- 
cal farmer. ‘To show the state of our Province in this 
respect, I will just mention that in one of the most popu- 
lous counties, and peculiarly an agricultural distriet, in 
1840, about £200 was paid for political, religious and oth- 
er journals, and at the same time only three pounds for 
agricultural information. The fact needs no comment; 
the absurdity is too plain not to be readily perceived. A 
better state of things now exists, but far behind what they 
should be. As I have filled my sheet, I will take another 
opportunity to write you the mode of farming in vogue 
with us, and point out some of its observations, and no 
tice some recent improvements. Yours, &e. 

Nova Scotia, Feb. 28, 1843. *““O_p Nova.” 
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WARREN’S HORSE POWER, &c. 





MEssrs. Epitrors—In consequence of the absence 
from the city of the former “‘ exclusive agent” for ** War- 
ren’s Patent Improved Horse Power and Threshing Ma- 
chines,” the notice respecting them by your correspon- 
dent in the January No. of your valuable paper, (W. R. 
P., Bowling Green, Wood co., O.,) did not come under 
his observation until his return last month; since which 
time a drawing of each machine has been made, for the 
purpose of enabling any one to understand a description. 

The above drawing represents a Two Horse Power 
(fig. 1,) and Threshing Machine, (fig. 2,) and it will be 
observed that either one or two horses can be used. 
These machines are so constructed and adapted for each 
other by their gearing, that greater motion for the 
Thresher is obtained with less power than any we have 
ever known. The cylinder of the Thresher has wrought 
iron beaters, instead of spikes, placed into it secure and 
stationary; the concave is formed with wrought iron 
bars. The pulley (F.) of the Thresher is only 4 inches, 
and that of the Horse Power is 30 inches in diameter. 

The revolutions of the Thresher are about 1500 per 
minute; allowing the horse to walk his circie at the rate 
of three times per minute, which is not much more than 
two miles per hour. 

The power necessary to thresh thoroughly is greatly 
diminished inasmuch as the straw passes through with 
so great velocity and principally unbroken, that when 
property fed, the speed of the Thresher is not materially 
affected, as spike machines must necessarily be in the act 
of breaking the straw. 

It was a misfortune the last season, for lack of expe- 
rience, to have made and sold several Horse Powers 
from patterns not sufficiently heavy, and consequently 
disappointment was caused in some cases; probably your 
correspondent from Virginia was one, mentioned by you 
in the April Cu.tivator; but whenever we have been 
duly apprised of such misfortune, it has been our plea- 
sure to repair the injury. 

Having therefore learned by experience, we caused 
new patterns to be made in the soonest possible time, 
and the machines made from them have given universal 
satisfaction; so that now no apprehension of difficulty 
need be felt, even if four horses should be attached to 
the lever, as might be required for purposes other than 
threshing. 

In the last No. of the Cultivator, we observe your men- 
tion of a correspondent, (E. B. Princeton, Ill.) in refe- 
rence to using ‘* Warren’s Horse Power’ with ‘« Hus- 
sey’s Corn and Cob Crusher,’’—and you are undoubtedly 
correct in saying they can be worked together. In the 
January No. of the Cultivator, a drawing and description 
of Hussey’s machine may beseen. ‘To give the required 
velocity, it is only necessary to alter the dimensions of 
the pulley of our Horse Power, which can be easily done 
whenever required. 

The following statement, recently made by a gentle- 
man in Pennsylvania, in a letter to his friend, is in strict 
accordance with numerous attestations which come to us 
by written communication as well as verbal, from those 
who speak from experience; and to be fully convinced 
of the correctness thereof, it would only be necessary for 
any one to see the machines in operation a few moments. 


He writes, ‘‘ He has the two. in use,” &c. and speak- 
ing of their advantages, &e. he says among them are, 
“leaving the straw in a great measure unbroken, and 
throwing the largest and heaviest grain farthest from the 
Thresher, thereby enabling the farmer to gather his seed 
grain without any extra labor or trouble,” &e. THe con- 


tinues:— When the operator once becomes familiar with | 


the proper mode of using the Thresher, as much grain can 
be threshed in a day with the labor of two horses, a man 
and a boy, as is usually threshed by the ordinary ma- 
chines, with four horses and six or eight hands.” At the 
close, he recommends them as being ‘‘ well adapted to 
the wants of farmers who do not have much assistance.” 

A letter from a gentleman in Virginia, just received, 
says—‘‘ Your machine got here entirely too late to be of 
any use to me this spring, consequently I was disappoint- 
ed; for I had got out my oats, and had none remaining 
to try the machine with. However, as soon as I could 
geta band, I put it in successful operation, using rye, 
and it far exceeded my expectations in its performance; 
and if it will only get out wheat as well and as fast as it 
did rye, and that an inferior article, it will give univer- 
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The draft is easier than any machine I 
(See advertisement.) 
Bostwick & PLant, 58 Water st. 
New-YorkyMay 15, 1843. 
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have ever seen.” 


THE SILK BUSINESS. 





who exhibited the beautiful specimens of cocoons and 
reeled and manufactured silk, at the State Fair held in 
this city last autumn, and to whom was awarded most of 
the Society’s prizes on those articles: 

On SittK Worm Eccs.—The large Nankin colored 
peanut, from a healthy stock, there is no doubt on my 
mind, are worth for feeding much more than any other 
variety at present in this country. 

I have fed them for two years in succession, and shall 
hereafter use no other kind, unless I greatly change my 
mind, The silk I believe to be equally good, and the 
cocoons reel quite as readily and well as the common 
peanut; there is less trouble in gathering the cocoons, 
handling, &c. I have been surprised that this variety 
has obtained no greater notoriety. ‘They~will most as- 
suredly supersede all others when their true value shall 
come to be estimated. 

Two years since, was the first of my feeding this kind 
for the purpose of ascertaining their value. I counted 
out 900 of such cocoons as had been laid aside for seed, 
which the millers did not perforate, being dead of course, 
the cocoons could not therefore have been of the best 
quality, yet they reeled 5 ounces of excellent silk. The 
same number of common peanut cocoons, selected from 
a good parcel, reeled 4 ounces; the same number of sul- 
phur, selected, yielded the same, and the Italian white, 
same number selected, reeled very nearly the same 
amount. 

According to this experiment, the Nankin colored silk 


ties, and what I have since had occasion to observe, fully 
confirms the truth of their superiority. The silk growers 
might therefore better purchase this description of eggs 
ing, than receive most kinds that are being used as a gi/t. 

I know it is said that a bushel of common peanut co- 
coons will yield more reeled silk, and weigh more per 
bushel, than any other kind. Admit it; and good reason 
why. There are about 4,000 cocoons to the bushel; 
whereas the Nankin colored requires only about 2300 or 
2400 to fill the bushel, and can be raised, picked and 
flossed, with little more than half the trouble and expense ; 
41,000 of the Nankin will yield over one-fifth more silk 
certainly: 4,000 sulphur worms will produde just about 
as much silk as the common peanut. 4,000 of the Nan- 
kin colored peanut will weigh more than any other kind 
lever saw. The sulphur will weigh more than the com- 
mon peanut, and is probably more healthy withal. 

SHELVES AND FrEpInG.—The following directions 
for making shelves and feeding and managing silk worms, 
is believed, by an individual who has had several years 
of practical experience, to be of much importance to the 
silk grower. It has at least simplicity, cheapness and 
convenience to the operator, if not the health and pro- 
ductiveness of the insect for its recommendation. 

The frames of the shelves should be six feet long, and 
from three to four broad; they may be made of common 
pine boards sawed into strips about 2} inches wide; set 
the pieces of which the frames are to be made, up edge- 
wise, halving the stuff at the ends which are to be joined 
together, and a nail driven into each piece will hold 





them sufficiently firm; mason’s common lath should then 
be nailed across the bottom of the frame, from 24 to ‘ 
inches apart, and the shelf is ready for use. A common 
pine plank sawed through the middle both ways, will 
|make four upright pieces, which should be placed in a 
row six feet apart, to suit the length of the building; one 
end of the uprights to be nailed firmly to the floor, and 
the other to a cross piece over head. Nail the cleets up- 
}on which the frames are to rest to the uprights, the first 
| two feet from the floor, the others, sufficient in number 
| for four or five tier of shelves, one above the other, from 
| 15 to 18 inches apart; the latter distance is much to be 
| preferred where there is sufficient room. 

| The frames may now be placed in their proper posi- 
tion between the uprights, resting upon the cleets, and a 
sufficient quantity of clean, straight straw, placed upon 
‘them to prevent the worms from falling through. Each 
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of these frames will afford sufficient space for about 1,504 
worms. 

Mr. E. Morris, editor of the Silk Record, Burling- 
ton, N. T., an individual entitled to much credit for his 
praiseworthy efforts for the advancement of silk culture, 


| was, I believe, the first in thiscountry who recommend- 


ed feeding upon open shelves, of his own invention, of 


Tue following communication is from the gentleman | which the above may perhaps be considered a modifica- 
: g 


tion. He directed the worms to be fed on papers placed 
on tables, boards, &c., until their last moulting, and then 


| to be placed upon the straw shelves, where they were to 


| be fed until they spun their cocoons. 


This I consider a 
great error. I would reccommend as a matter of great 
importance, that the papers holding the young worms be 
transferred to the shelves within a day or two from the 
time they are hatched, so that the air from below may 
have a chance to dry the litter and prevent it from be- 
coming sour and moldy. This may be considered of 
vast importance to the health of the young worm, which 
if once deranged, there is little reason to believe will 
ever be restored. 

The worms should be fed on papers placed upon the 
straw, until their last moulting; after which, the papers, 
together with the litter, should be cleared away, and the 


| worms spread equally over the whole surface of the shelf, 


worm produces one-fifth more silk than the other varie- | 


Removing the litter twice from worms fed aecording te 
the above directions, would be equivalent to removing it 
four if not six times in the ordinary way. 

After the worms are prepared for spinning their co- 
coons, which would be readily observed by an experi- 
enced feeder, five bundles of straw, about 20 inches in 
length and 4 inches in diameter, tightly bound with twine 
near one end, may be placed on each shelf, the end near- 
est the band on the shelf below, while the other is widely 
spread against the bottom of the shelf above. ‘These five 
sheaves will receive and accommodate all of the worms 
that may be disposed to spin for the first two or three 
days, and will not litter the shelves so as to prevent the 
free circulation of air, or interfere with the convenience 
of feeding the residue of the worms not yet disposed for 


| winding. After about one-half of the worms have mount- 


at five or even ten dollars per ounce, for profitable feed- | 


ed, for the accommodation of the remainder, oak branch- 
es and other green bushes may be used to fill up the in- 
termediate spaces between the bundles of straw, which 
will afford ample room for allto wind. About four days 
from the time the last have wound their cocoons, the 
whole may be gathered, the shelves removed, and the 
old straw cleared away, the cocoonery well swept, and 
the shelves replaced, ready for another crop. 

It is a matter of some importance in preparing the 
shelves, to have the bottom shelf four feet wide, and the 
succeeding Ones above, made narrower, so that worms 
falling from the shelf above, may lodge on the one be- 
low, a distance not likely to injure them. The topshelf 
should be about three feet in width. 

DAVID PALMER, 

White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 


REARING CALVES, Ke. 


Messrs. Gaytonp & T'ucKER—I maintain that the 
way nature points out for animals, is the most proper for 
them. At any rate, if a calf sucks from a cow half that 
she gives, it benefits him more than though the same be 
fed to him. Of this I am positive. We generally take 
a cow that gives a good mess, and let two calves suck 
her, and they frequently get quite fat with this chance, 
seem to wean better, winter better, and make thriftier 
cattle than those we never Jet suck. Around the bars of 
the calf pusture, you can easily make a pen with four or 
five boards and a few stakes; stick the stakes one or two 
inches apart; puta pin through them for the board to 
rest on, so high that the calves can run under them. Let 
me use this pen, and you may use your stool, and I will 
feed ten calves my way, quicker and better than you 
would two the old way, by milking and feeding ina pai}; 
and I think my cows would give the most milk too. A 
couple of calves striving to get more milk every time, I 
think would have a tendency to increase the quantity, or 
else nature has not provided for this emergency i she 
has for other ones. 

The Swivel principle, on the end of a flail staff, works 
well when fixed in a workmanlike manner, Let the 
bolt go well into the staff, with one horse nail just below 
the ferule, and another near the end, crossing this at right 
angles; bolt and head large; wire large also, and smooth, 
so as to have the string last weil, with but little play 
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about the bolt. Hang the swingle up close, and perhaps 
you will think, like the fellow who tried mine after I 
had oiled it—I don’t like it, said he. Why? Oh, it 
goes too easy. CEPHAS:~ 
. Hannibal, N. Y., 1843. 


SHORT AND LONG PLOWS. 





Messrs, GAYLonD & Tucker—The Cultivater of 1841, 
pages 10 and 25, contains a long and interesting article, 
giving details of experiments made with plows both in 
this country and in England. Among the conclusions 
arrived at, it is stated that the shorter the working part 
of the plow, meaning that part which runs in the ground, 
the lighter will be the draft; one of the reasons of which 
is, ithas less surface exposed to the friction of the earth; 
but that such plows must not be inferred to do the best 
work, lightness of draft being the only advantage gained. 
I think it may be made to appear that the work will be 
done best in one respect, if the plow is moderately short. 

It is believed that two plows may be constructed, 
which, when driven at the same speed, shall turn the 
furrow equally well, and yet one may pulverize the soil 
better than the other. Of thi my observations have 
convinced me, when using different kinds of plows; and 
it is a point which should not be overlooked in discus- 
sions upon the correct form of this implement. None 
will dispute that the degree of pulverization is affected 
by the velocity with which the earth is moved; for eve- 
ry farmer knows that the same plow when drawn by a 
team of brisk horses, will break the furrow slice to a 
much finer powder than if the work is done by a pair of 
moping cattle. In comparing the operation of different 
plows, it will be found, I apprehend, that with a given 
height and rear breadth to the working part, a difference 
in the length of the same will influence the degree of 
pulverization. Because an increase of length gives it a 
more acute form; and as it passes forward, a longer 
time will be occupied in elevating or moving the earth 
to a given height or distance; consequently, the fur- 
row slice wilk be lifted and thrown, with a slower, gen- 
tler motion, than if the working part were shorter and 
more obtuse. This may be illustrated by comparison 
with a wedge. The more acute the form of the wedge, 
the more slowly does the wood separate in proportion to 
the distance driven. If the working part of the plow 
in one instance is four feet in length, and in another part 
but two feet, the height and rear breadth of both being 
the same, each must pass its whole length before the fur- 
row slice will be separated to an equal space from its 
bed; in doing which, the longer plow will take double 
the time, so the earth will be moved with one half the 
velocity. A short plow, therefore, by giving the soil 
a brisker motion, is a more efficient pulverizer; and be- 
sides, its more obtuse form makes it better fitted to break 
the furrow slice in pieces, by bending it upwards and 
from the land with greater abrupiness. Furthermore, 
the superior lightness of draft favors pulverization, by 
encouraging the team to travel at a quicker pace. It is 
also evident that the more rapidly the earth is moved; 
the less liable it is to adhere to the mold-board; which 
is a point of importance on some soils, and is a source 
of solicitude on the western prairies. 

If these views be correct, a short plow is better for 
the land as well as the team. And if the imported pre- 
mium plow with a working part four feet in length, men- 
tioned in the Cultivator of 1841, page 63, is to be regard- 
ed as one of the most approved specimens of British 
skill, it must be conceded that the Americans have fairly 
beaten their brethren on the other side of the water, in 
approximating the right form of the most indispensable 
of all farming implements. A. R. M’Corp. 

La Grange, Dutchess co, N. Y., April 19, 1843. 


DAIRY COWS. 





Messrs. GAytorp & TucKER—WhenT gave you a 
brief and verbal statement of what my Herefords were 
doing in milking, I did not tell you that they were all 
three year olds but two, one of those four, and the other 
seven. Nor did I say on what food they were living. 

When my cows first came into winter quarters, (which 
was between the fifteenth and twentieth of November,) 
they were in good store condition, and nothing more. I 
commenced feeding them on rye straw and about a half 
bushel of swedish turneps per day, until within a fort- 
night of calving, when I put them ih a loose place to 
calve, gave them hay, and put the rye straw under them. 
({ purchased this straw at ten shillings per hundred bun- 
dles.) ‘The second day I took the calves from them and 
sent them back to their stalls; fed them until this day on 
the same quantity of turneps as before; cut their hay into 
chaff, and added a little oatmeal. 

I do not believe that meal of any description, given in 
the raw and dry state, is atall adapted for milking; there- 
fore I am perfectly satisfied I have not done justice to 
them. Nor have I taken al/ the,cream from the milk 
as I should have done, had I not fed my calves from it, 
tocontend against Short Horns that have had new milk. 

These things have to be taken into consideration, 
which every practical man will allow is a very great 
drawback on but/er making. 

Another thing, which is of still more importance. This 
is my first season of entering on the farm; all the hay 
that I grew was upon six acres, and that an inferior crop, 
grown onan impoverished soil. I had to feed fifty- 
three head of cattle, four horses, and one hundred and 
fifteen Cotswold sheep; therefore you may well suppose I 
had a great deal of provender to purchase. I went to the 


hay market to try to find some that had been cut young 
and green, but not a load could I procure; therefore I 
was obliged to content myself with feeding old cut hay, 
as dry as barley chaff, and if much butter can be made 
from such feed, I will pay a good premium to discover 
the secret. I am no advocate for high keeping, but this 
winter I have kept my cattle and sheep too Jow; there is 
a medium in al! things. 

Notwithstanding all this, you shall know at the end of 
the year what they do, and thattruly; but it will not be 
any criterion what they can do with proper treatment, 
which they shall have another season. If they do not 
deserve credit, I do not ask it. All the puffs and cralta- 
tions in the world, from a pen, will have no avail if the 
‘‘ breed”’ cannot speak for themselves and sustain it> 

I thank Mr. Norton for his kind wishes for my suc- 
cess, and glory in seeing the statement he has made; it 
is a good yield for cows of any breed. I w4nt to see the 
Short Horn dairymen come up to the mark. 

But the milk sfory is not all that is required in cattle. 
I think the yoke and the shambles of more importance. 
When the best quality of beef can be sold in market, at 
seven cents per pound, and a cow will lay on three pounds 
of beef while she is making one pound of butter on the 
same feed, (or probably more,) and with less trouble and 
expense. And if a breed of cattle can be produced that 
will combine quality of beef fed on less food than any 
other, the most active working oxen, and can contend 
against ony other breed for milking, I say give me that 
breed. I am willing to “ stand a brush” with the Here- 
fords, without ‘* bravado.”? 

Yours sincerely, W. H. SoTHamM. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, May 8, 1843. 








TO THE STOCK BREEDERS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK, OR ELSEWHERE. 





I will enter for a Sweepstakes, ten dollars entry, a 
three quarter bred Short Horn Steer, 5 years old in May, 
1843, fed while a calf on skimmed milk, and poorly at 
that; and after three months old, with nothing but grass 
and hay till three years old; and since then wintered on 
straw, with common pasture in summer. He has never 
been fed a bushel of grain or roots, and has run out doors. 
I will show him against any animal of common breed, at 
the State Fair in Rochester, in September next, to prove 
that grade Short Horns will bear hardship and rough 
keep equal to the native cattle, and retain their superi- 
ority of points. He was sired by a thorough bred Short 
Horn bull. 

I will also show a two years old thorough bred Short 
Horn Heifer, kept in the same manner, except sucking 
her dam for four months, which run out in the straw 
yard through the late severe and long winter, against any 
native heifer of like age, (two years old, June. 1843,) and 
for the same sum. Both animals to be judged by one 
the Cattle committees selected by the Society. 

Lewis F. ALLEN. 


Black Rock, May 6, 1843. 

P. 8. Any person wishing to compete with me in this 
challenge, will send notice to Luther Tucker, Esq. Sec- 
retary of the Society, Albany. It is understood that no 
animal thus exhibited, is to be fed any thing but grass in 
good pasture. Will the several agricultural papers in 
of the state, please copy the above. 





BOMMER’S MANURE. 


A Committee, consisting of Elias Hubbard, Esq. of 
Flatbush, F. L. Wyckoff of New Lotts, Michael Stryker 
of Flatlands, Henry S. Ditmas of Flatbush, and Johannes 
Lott, Jr. of Flatlands, appointed from a large company 
of farmers, assembled to examine Mr. G. Bommer’s me- 
| thod for making manure by fermentation, on the premi- 
| ses of Garret Kouwenhoven, Esq. Flatlands, Long Island, 
| respectfully report, 
| ‘That after careful examination of a heap laid up on the 
| 19th of April, and opened this afternoon, 3d of May, they 
most cheerfully acknowledge that the change produced 
| upon the material used, far exceeded the most sanguine 

expectations, saidl materials consisting of straw, salt hay, 
&e. and presenting when opened, the appearance and 
smell of rich manure. 

The committee farther report, that they also examined 
the book containing Mr. B.’s method, and are fully per- 
suaded that the various ingredients used are all in them- 
selves beneficial, and in their combination must produce 
the most favorable results. The committee most cor- 
dially commend the above method to the serious conside- 
ration of the farmers of Long Island. Signed by order 
of committee, Evias HussBarp, Ch’n. 

Flatlands, May 3, 1843. 
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LICE ON POULTRY. 


Messrs. Epirors—I have seen a number of receipts 
in the Cultivator lately, for destroying hen lice. Any 
person that will try oil cake meal, according to the di- 
rection in one of the back numbers of the Cultivator, I 
think will not be troubled with them. I hada hen house 
last season, about 12 feet square, in which I kept 60 hens, 
the most of the time shut up, and the lice became so thick 
that I could not go into it without being almost covered 
with them. I took two quarts of oil meal, and sowed it 
with my hand, throwing it all about the house and nests, 
also up against the rafiers and sides of the building, and 
I was not troubled with them afterwards. I used six 
quarts in the course of the summer—two quarts at each 
time—but I do not know but once would have answered, 














as I saw no lice after the first time I used it, and I did not 

clean out the house or nest in the whole summer, which 

should be done two or three times. 
Poughkeepsie, April 18, 1843. 


Detcrinarp Department. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 











DISEASES OF HOGS. 





‘*Epiroks oF THE CUL1IVATOR—I wish some infor- 
mation in regard to a disease which has injured swine 
very much in this district of country. It attacks pigs of 
four to twelve weeks old, weaned or suckling. The 
symptoms are, a dropsical appearance of body, bloated, 
hams and shoulders wasted, ury cough, staring coat, &e. 
My pigs are part Berkshires from the Windsor Castle 
stock, and part Woburns from Dr. Martin’s, Kentucky. 
They live in a five acre grass lot, sleep about the barn 
and in sheds, food altogether dry corn, and waste from 
cattle feeding. I use wheat straw for bedding all my 
stock. Perhaps some of your correspondents will be kind 
enough to enlighten me on the following questions. Is 
stable litter injurious to hogs or pigs? Is any kind of 
straw injurious to hogs at large, whether wet or dry? 
Will hogs put on flesh fastest and grow largest, confined 
or at large, if fed what they will eat? Will they grow 
as well fed on dry raw corn unsparingly as on any other 
food, economy aside? Is it as well to have sows fat at 
farrowing, provided you guard the pigs from smothering? 
Is oak or walnut saw-dust good to put on the ground floor 
of a stable? IsAAC HINCKLEY.” 

Audubon, Ill., April, 1843. 

We hope some of our subscribers who may be acquain- 
ted with the disease of pigs noticed by Mr. H., will re- 
spond to his inquiry, and that also his closing queries may 
receive attention. Stable litter we have never found in- 
jurious to hogs, unless when accumulated in such masses 
as to heat. In that case hogs should never have their 
beds in it. Hogs should not have their beds under sta- 
bles where they are liable to be wet with the urine, or 
the straw saturated with it. We have known bad results 
ensue from this cause. We have never known disease as 
the result of using any kind of straw. Hogs will grow 
largest, but not fat fastest, if allowed to run at large. 
From the researches of Sprengel and others, it would seem 
that corn will make fat faster than almost any other food, 
but flesh or muscle not so fast as some others therefore 
fed on corn alone hogs would not grow as fast as if other 
food were used. Experience proves that sows when too 
fat, do not succeed well as breeders, independent of the 
danger of smothering their young. Wecanconceive no 
objection to the use of saw-dust from the woods named 
by Mr. H.; on the contrary we think that great advan- 
tages result from the use of all saw-dust for littering sta- 
bles. 


BREAKING COLTS. 





SomEBopy has said, ‘‘ there is no man wholly evyil,’? 
and we are inclined to the opinion there is no animal 
wholly or irreclaimably vicious. Many are made nearly 
so by injudicious or brutal treatment, and the conse- 
quence of our own misconduct is charged upon the beast 
as instinctive or natural. The great secret in the man- 
agement of all animals is gentleness; love, in this case 
at least, is more powerful than fear; and the animal 
soon learns that docility and submission go not unre- 
warded. Read, in Burkhardt or La Martine, the manner 
in which the Arabs treat their horses, rearing them 
among their children, and frequently dividing their last 
barley cake with them, and we cannotwonder that there 
are no Vicious and unmanageable horses among them. 
‘The mares and foals not unfrequently occupy a part of 
the same tent with the family, and the children climb 
upon and fondle them without fear or injury. The affec- 
tion and attachment between the Arab and his horse, is 
reciprocal; the animal meeis him with a neigh of plea- 
sure, and bows his head to receive the expected caress. 
And throughout the country, it will be found that the 
man who treats his horses and other animals with the 
most kindness and attention, has them most docile and 
manageable, and the most free from vicious propensi- 
ties. The following, which we copy from a communi- 
cation in the Union Agriculturist, written by Mr. 
Churchill, will better illustrate the effect of this law of 
kindness than any remarks of ours: 

«‘My father, while I was young, kept a number of 
mares for raising colts, among which were two which 
we called pretty high strung; and the colts in that re- 
spect were generally after the mares. One in particular, 
after injuring two or three men in the neighborhood by 
throwing them, he sold to a horse dealer, who took it 
to Hartford, Conn., where it killed one negro, and nearly 
killed another in the same way, both noted for sticking 
to a horse's back. After these accidents, the driver 
sold the colt to go to the West Indies, where, as he said, 
there were plenty of negroes to kill. Having another 
colt of the same stock to break, my father was conclud- 
ing to take strong measures to effect his object. 

«I proposed trying more gentle means; told him that 
he had had his smart riders, that could jump from the 
ground on to the back of a wild colt without touching a 
hand, and get thrown as quick. ‘Give me Dowd,’ said 
I, (a young man equally as clumsy as myself, but cau- 
tious, cool, and withal kind to animals,) ‘and the colt, 
and we will try what we can do.’ After laughing at us 
to his satisfaction, and some importunity on my part, he 


consented. 
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‘* We took the colt into a smooth pasture, where it | tice will enable a man to go over an orchard of an acre | thickened; nor was the labor suspended until the butter 
was familiar with every object, and led him around the | in a day. 


pasture very gently; then, when standing, Dowd put his 


‘¢ The productiveness and longevity of the Peach tree, 


left arm over the colt’s back, and let it feel some of his-| will be greatly promoted by shortening or pruning-in the 
weight; stood a few minutes in that position, the colt | extremities of the branches of bearing trees, from one to 
quite uneasy at first, but soon became pacified by kind | two feet in July, every year. This will keep the tree 
treatment. I then took hold of Dowd’s ancle, when his | full of bearing buds and healthy wood.” 


foot was raised, and assisted him to place himself across 
the back of the colt. After remaining in this position 
some five or six minutes, he then gradually put his right 
leg over, and raised himself to a perpendigular posi- 





INQUIRY—FRUIT TREES. 


Mgssrs. GayLornp & Tucker—Can your friend THo- 








tion. 


** We let the colt stand thus till it showed a disposition 
to walk forward. At first, it would take but one or two 
steps, but soon found that it could move with a man 
upon its back. In one hour’s time, Dowd rode the colt 
to the house without difficulty. During the whole time, 
we were careful to treat the colt kindly; to make no 
sudden or quick motions to frighten it; and by all means 
not to vex it. This colt, though extremely spirited, 
proved a safe animal to ride. So much, we said, on our 
return to the house, for kind treatment; and so much I 
have found to be correct since in breaking colts, steers, stamped the snow about them, to prevent the mice from | 
or heifers. If an animal shows a disposition to fight, it | approaching them, but snow falling to an unusual depth, 
must be conquered; after this is done effectually, kind 


treatment is the best.” 





Che Garden and the Orchard. 


THE PEACH TREE. 








From Mr. Downing’s new Catalogue, we select the 
following ‘“‘ Remarks,” which he has attached to his list 
of Peaches. They should receive the attention of every 


grower of this delicious fruit: 


* For beauty’ and delicious flavor, the Peach is ac- 
knowledged to be unsurpassed by any other fruit. Until 
within a few years its culture has been of the easiest and 
simplest kind in all parts of the Union south of the 43° 
of latitude. The most abundantcrops were every where 
obtained in common orchards, and so congenial is the cli- 
mate of the Middle States, that the finest seedling varie- 
ties were frequently seen springing up by the road sides 
and in the smallest cottage gardens. Of late years, ow- 
ing to the appearance of two diseases in our orchards, the 
Peach has become comparatively short-lived and unpro- 


ductive. These diseases are yet scarcely at all under- 
stood by the majority of cultivators. We therefore of- 


fer the following suggestions, with the knowledge, that 
if appreciated and carried into practice, this fruit will be 
found as healthy, fine and productive in our gardens now, as 


at any previous period. 
“1, The YELLows is the greatest malady of the Peach. 


It affects the whole tree, and the seedlings reared from 


it are also more or less diseased in the same manner. 


“II. The Yellows is a contagious disease, spreading 


from tree to tree gradually, and it may be propagated by 


_ grafting or budding from the infected specimens. 


‘“< III. This malady may be infallibly known by the 
following characteristics: a decidedly yellowish color in 
the whole of the leaves of the tree; short and slender branch- 


es growing here and there, clothed with small, half-starved 


narrow leaves, one-fourth or one-half the usual size; and 
mottled, small fruit of inferior quality ripening before 
the proper season. 

“TV. A single tree with this disease will, by its conta- 
gious influence, gra(lually destroy a whole orchard of 
healthy trees. No p-uning or mode of treatment, hith- 
erto discovered, will restore to a healthy state a tree tho- 
roughly diseased with the Yellows. 

« VY. It is absolutely necessary to destroy all trees hav- 
ing the Yellows, in order to insure a sound condition in a 
young plantation yet healthy. In small gardens, where 
there are diseased trees contiguous, the neighbors must 
be prevailed upon to enter into the plan; in farms, and 
larger places, it will generally be sufficient to destroy all 


victims of the Yellows on the premises, as the disease | 


spreads slowly. In trees received from nurseries, there 
will frequently be found an infected subject, and it should 


be at once rooted up, and its place supplied by a healthy | 


tree. It is much better to destroy a single tree, though 
young, at once, than by allowing it to stand, in the vain 


hope of its recovery, to spread disease among all in its | 


neighborhood. 

*<If we direct our attention to this matter, we shall find 
in almost every neighborhood, a number of sickly and 
diseased trees, which, although worthless, are allowed 


still to occupy the ground. Very frequently an old and | 


favorite tree, now lean and jaundiced, occupies, year after 
year, a corner of the garden, more from the recollection 
of the fine fruit it once bore, than from any present value. 
If we desire healthy and thriving Peach trees, all these 
diseased specimens, old or young, must be entirely erter- 
minated. While these are allowed to stand in any gar- 
den disseminating a contagious disease on every side, it 
is idle to hope for healthy and long-lived trees. 


«¢ The second enemy to this tree, is the Peach worm, or | 


borer. ‘This insect (4 geria eritiosa,)deposils its eggs in 
the soft part of the trunk? just at the surface of the ground. 
These, on becoming borers or grubs, perforate and con- 
sume the bark, and in time girdle and destroy the tree. 
To maintain an orchard in good health, so far as regards 


this insect, it is only necessary, every spring, to remove | 


the earth for three or four inches at the base of the tree, 
and to cut out and destroy with the knife every one of 
the borers. Their presence is generally indicated by gum 
just below the surface of the ground, and a little prac- 


MAS, Or any of our horticulturists, inform us of a sure and 
effectual way of preserving young fruit trees, during win- 
ter, from the outrageous depredations committed by the 
mice, which we call’ the meadow mole? We, in this 
section of country, sustain very many losses in conse- 
quence of these little depredators, which run about on the 
surface of the ground, under the snow, in the winter, and 
eat off the bark for several inches, so that all effort to 
save the tree is ineffectual. I prepared a small nursery 
last year, and in the summer inoculated with the choicest 
quits but scarcely a tree is now alive. During winter I 


and drifting over them, they were soon out of my reach; 
and as the snow wasted away beneath, the little marau- 
ders spared not a tree. 

Stamping the snow about them when it is but a few 
inches deep, is an effe@tual remedy; but is there nothing 
that may be put around the tree to repel them, which 
will not be detrimental to it? Has any one tried pure 
swine manure, placed around them; and has any one 
known mice to work in it, or under it? What effect 
would tan bark produce on the tree, and will the mice 
work in it? 8. E. Topp. 

Lansing, Tompkins co., N. Y., May, 1843. 


DESTRUCTION OF CATERPILLARS, 


Messas. GayLorp & Tucker—Having been exceed- 
ingly annoyed for many years by the leaf devouring cat- 
erpillar, I have at various times tried several expedients 
to destroy them, and among other things turpentine, sul- 
phur, &c., but have invariably failed, until I discovered 
that the spirits of Hartshorn, applied by means of a sponge 
attached to the end of a pole, and thrust into the midst of 
the web, caused instantaneous death to all living matter 
coming in contact with it. 

I am now sowing charcoal dust on my wheat, at the 
rate of fifty-two bushels to the acre, and will give you 
the result of the experiment in the fall. 

Yours, truly, Ros’t L. PELL. 

Pelham, Ulster co., May 16, 1843. 
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BUTTER MAKING. 


We have been favored with three replies to the inqui- 
ry of ‘‘ The Neighbors,” on the subject of making but- 
ter, published in our last number. We annex two of 
them—one from a lady of Vermont, to the superior qua- 
lity of whose butter we can testify, and the other froma 
lady of Orange county, whence comes the best butter 
found in the New-York markets. In our next, we shall 
give the reply of * L. B., a farmer's wife,”? of Madison 
county. 








the medium of your paper, for some practical dairy wo- 


man to give a minute description of the process of mak- | 


ing good butter—the kind of pan, churn, ladle, &c.; but 


my own experience is all I shall attempt to relate, and | 


| that will not comprise information with regard to im- 
| proved materials, or any great variety; for I used the old 
| fashioned brown earthen pan, and a churn that might 
| have been manufactured from some of the first timber 
| ever felled in Vermont, and the only ladle used was my 
| hands. 

The process of setting and skimming the milk—remo- 
ving the cream preparatory to churning, and separating 
the liquid from the butter, after having been thoroughly 
churned, demands great attention. Great care should be 
| taken to have the pans perfectly cleansed. Never hav- 
| ing practiced making butter to any extent in mid-sum- 
mer, there are some items in my experience that would 
| not be applicable to those who are engaged in the busi- 

ness for the whole year. My practice was to place the 
| pans, after cleansing, around the fire, keeping them warm 
till wanted foe the milk, which was strained while warm 
into the pan, and placed immediately upon a shelf, where 
| it should by no means be disturbed until the time of re- 
moving the cream, which varied from two to three days, 
depending upon the heat, cold, or dampness of the wea- 
ther. The milk was not suffered to become acid,* or at | 
all thickened; and the cream when taken from the milk, 
was separated from it as entirely as possible, and churned 
in three or four days, and always at evening in cool wea- 
| ther. Cream was removed from the milk into a stone 
jar, and kept closely covered until a sufficient quantity | 
for making twelve or fifteen pounds was obtained. The | 
| churn was prepared for the cream by the application of 
| boiling water, suffered to remain in it thirty or forty mi- | 
| nutes, when it was removed and the cream put in to stand | 
a little time before churning, and occasionally stirred by | 
| raising the dash. It was then churned moderately at 
first, the rapidity of motion increasing as the cream 


} 


} 





* A little acidity of milk will not at all impair the sweetness 
of butter. 


MEssrs. Epirors—A request has been made through | 


was collected into one mass; it was then removed to a 
wooden tray or bow! with the hands, pressing out all the 
buttermilk possible, and a little salt added, when it was 
removed to a cool place to remain until the followin 

morning; then thoroughly worked and a little salt wel 
mixed, and again placed in the dairy for severa) hours, 
when it was again carefully worked, and if necessary, 
salt added, and a tea spoonful! of salt petre with twice 
the quantity of white sugar pulverized, to every six 
pounds of butter. It was then made into small rolls, and 
carefully packed ina firkin. Ifto be kept through the 
summer, brine should be made to cover it. 

If I have not been sufficiently definite in relating my 
experience in butter making, to enlighten one person, 
to say nothing of ** The Neighbors,” it may have a ten- 
| dency to elicit some other person’s experience which 
shall be decidedly beneficial not only to ‘* The Neigh- 
bors,”’ but to the community. MARTHA. 








| Messrs. Gaytorpy & Tucker—In the May No. of 
the Cultivator, “ ‘The Neighbor's” propound some ques- 
tions as to butter making. Living asI do in Orange Co., 
which ranks A, No. 1, in the manufacture of butter, I 
felt an anxiety to give the desired information, and for 
this purpose have obtained the following directions from 
| an aged female friend, who for upwards of 40 years, has 
had the management of a large dairy, and has probably 
made and packed down 1500 firkins of the very choicest 
Orange Co. butter, with her own hands. 

Here you have it ‘* verbatim et literatim,” 

Newburgh, May 15, 1843. T. M. Niven. 

One of the first requisites is perfect cleanliness in eve- 
ry utensil and implement used about the dairy. The but- 
ter should always be made anid worked in a cool cellar. 
The milk pails (wood is preferred,) should never be 
used for any other purpose; they should be thoroughly 
cleansed daily, and be well aired and dried after wash- 
ing. Immediately after milking, the milk should be 
strained into tin pans usually holding 12 or 14 quarts— 
the pans of course being clean and sweet—a little cold 
spring water being put into each pan before the milk is 
put into them. 

In warm summer weather, the milk should stand in the 
pans about 24 hours, or until it becomes thick. The milk 
is then thrown into the churn, filling it about half full, 
(always remembering the first requisite of cleanliness and 
sweetness,) and is permitted to stand about half an hour 
before the churn is started. Care is to be taken that the 
churn works moderately, as too great rapidity of motion 
is injurious both to the flavor and color of the butter. 

Dissolve one table spoonful of saltpetre te 15 gallons 
milk, and pug it in before the churn is started, adding as 
little water as possible during the process, merely to pre- 
vent the milk frothing. As soon as the butter is formed, 
the churn shoukl be stopped. A pail full of eold spring 
water may now be added, as it will assist the gathering of 
the particles of butter. The wooden butter ladle and tray 
are now required; they both need scalding with boiling 
water, and are then kept in cold water until the moment 
they are needed. The butter is gathered with the ladle 
and put into the tray, where it is worked with the ladle 
for some time, until the milk is all expressed from the 
butter, a little cold water being used for this purpose. 
Too free use of water at this stage is injurious, as it tends 
| to destroy the rich flavor of the butter. 
| The salt may now be added, (best Liverpool fine salt 
a general rule I would say one quart 
f milk, bul a little experience wil? 
| enable every person to judge of this for themselves; the 
salt should be thoroughly worked through the butter. In 
very warm weather it may be necessary to let the butter 
stand in the tray 12 to 18 hours, in a cool dark cellar, 
frequently working it over during this time, and express- 
ing the brine until it becomes cool and solid; it is then 
in a situation for packing away in the tub or firkin, and 
should be carefully excluded from the atmosphere until 
used. 





| is preferred,) and 


| of salt to 15 gallon 


LARD FOR LIGHTS, &e. 
Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckER—One of my neighbors 
last summer got a lard lamp at Oswego, with a wire at- 
tached to heat the lard, which proveda‘“no go.” Even 


| some of our oil we buy at the stores is ditto, to my cer- 


tain knowledge. Whatthen do you suppose I thought 
when one of the family told me that two of the neigh- 
bors burnt Jard in common lamps, and she should try it 
in ours. Why I thought the manufacturers of lard oil 
would not have so good business after all, if folks should 
generally find the plan to work well. However, I did 
not fee! much afraid of its injuring their business much. 
Our lamp was filled with melted lard, and it burned so 
that I pulled down one of the wicks, and then it gave 


| nearly as much light as common oil with two wicks. 


Just before using, we fill up the lamp with melted Jard, 
and if it is liquid at the bottom of the tubes, it will burn 
well in our store soom, though pretty cool, till it gets 
one-fourth of an inch below the tubes, and give a brighter 
light than any oil I ever saw. 

Making Cows milk easy, with a penknife, was a thing that 
seemed about as strange to me when I first heard of it, 
as burning lard in acommon lamp. However, experi- 
ence proves that a penknife biade of a proper shape, ora 
harness awl, which is better, inseried in the hole of the 
tit that milks hard, improves the milking process very 
much. Fill the tit full of milk, and put in the instrument 
the proper length, without touching the sides of it, and 





said 


most cows, I think, will not flinch, if the knife be sharp. 
All that is cut is a thin skin, and the pain istrifling. If 
the cut is not too large, the cow will not leak its milk, 
but if it is made to milk as casy as those do that leak, the 
effect will be similar. 

Cotton Shirts, it js said, when half worn, will last as 
well in hot weather as new ones. I suppose the asser- 
tion is not far from the truth, and am full as sure that 
new ones are the most comfortable in cold weather, and 
thin ones in warm weather. Accordingly, when warm 
weather comes on, I want enough half worn shirts on 
hand to last me through it, and when cold weather comes 
on a plenty of thick ones; I should not care if they were 
twice a8 thick as I can commonly get. The cloth I am 
sure, need not cost much more per yard, nor the making, 
buttons, or thread, much more, while I am certain they 
would be as warm and last as long. CEPHAS. 

Hannibal, N. Y., 1843. 


TO COLOR RED AND YELLOW, 


Torcolor red and yellow, we give the following re- 








ceipts, which we are assured by those most competent | 


to judge, will produce superior colors. ‘The receipt is 


for dyeing wool or woglen cloth. 
‘To dye one pound of yarn or flannel requires the fol- 
lowing articles: 
3 ounces of alum, 
1 66 cream of tartar, 
le of madder, 
4 eé of stone lime. 


Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about five 
gallons of water, bring it to a scalding heat, then add 
three cunces of alam pounded fine, and one ounce cream 
of tartar; then bring the liquor to a boil, and put in the 
woolen and boil it for two hours. It is then to be taken 
out, aired and rinsed, and the liquor thrown away. 

2. Prepare the kettle with as much water as before, 
and add to it eight ounces of good madder pounded fine, 
and well mixed inthe water before you put in the wool- 
en. When the dye is as hot as you can bear your hand 
in, then put in the woolen, and let it remain in the dye 
for one hour, during which time the dye must not boil, 
but only remain at a scalding heat, observing to stir 
about the woolen constantly when in the dye. 


3. When the woolen has been in one hour, it is to be | 


taken out, aired and rinsed. 

4. 
which is made by slaking half an ounce of lime to pow- 
der, then add water to it, and when settled, 
clear part into the dye, and mix it well. Now put 
in your woolen, and stir it about for ten minutes, the 
dye being only at a scalding heat. It is then to be taken 
= and rinsed immediately. 

. B. If you wish the red very bright, add quarter of 
an sey or nearly half a table spoonful of what dyers 
call aquafortis composition, at the time of putting in the 
macdder. 

For yellow dye the same proportions as for red, ex- 
cepting that for the eight ounces of madder, one pound 
of fustie is to be substituted. ‘The woolen must be boil- 
ed in the alum and tartar water an hour and a half, then 
taken out, cooled and rinsed slightly. 

In anew liquor put in your fustic, secured ina thin 
coarse bag, and boil it for two hours; then take out the 
fustic and put in the woolen, and stir it while boiling 
for one hour. ‘Then to be 

PRESERVATION OF ISABELLA GraprEs.—At the Hor- 
ticultural rooms on Saturday, we saWa bunch or two of 
Isabella grapes of last year’s growth, in a very tolerable 
state of preservation. ‘They were exhibited by Mr. 
L. L. F. Warren. He had packed them in cotton last au- 
tumn, and placed them ina closet, where they had been 
left forgotten, until the time of spring house cleaning.— 
N. E. Farmer of May 24. 
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To MAKE FreNCH Rotis.—Take a spoonful of lard 
or butter, « 
milk as will work it up to the stiffness of bread ; 
fore you take them from the oven, take a clean 
and w ipe them over with milk. _ ~Nashville Ag. 


AND 


just be- 
towel 


‘VALUABLE COWS, 


” 


TOUG G H STORIES 
Eprtors—There was a clergyman “ down 
east,” who had among his parishioners a young man 
who was more remarkable for plainness of speech than 
courtesy, and who sometimes got himself into difficulty 
by calling things by theirright names. To prevent this, 
the minister one day hinted to him, that when a man as- 
serted what he believed to be false, it was impolite to 
tell him he lied, but that dissent might be expressed by 
a whew! or whistle, proportioned in intensity to the 
enormity of the offence. The clergyman was one of 
those who explain as the result of natural causes, all the 
miracles recorded in the bible. The very next sabbath 
his text related to the loaves and fishes that fed the mul- 
titude in the wilderness. The loaves he contended were 
not ordinary loaves, but of the size of Mount Tom, re- 
ferring to a well known conical hill in the vicinity. At 
this point of the discourse, the clergyman and the audi- 
ence were electrified by a whistle so shrill and prolong- 
ed that many sprung to their feet. ‘* What!” said the 
clergyman, turning to Jonathan, ‘you disbelieve me do 
you?” Oh no;” was the prompt reply; “I was only 
thinking what an oven they were baked in!” 

Now I sometimes read the papers, and I am so easy of 
faith, that I am able to swallow nearly every thing I find 


Messrs. 


Add to the dye one half pint of clear lime water, | 


pour the | 


taken out, cooled and rinsed. | 


3 pints of flour, a cup of yeast, and as much | 
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in print; but now pars then I meet with cumething that 
will not go down, no way I can fix it. In the N. G. 
Farmer, for May, I met with the following stumper, 
copied from the Conn. Farm. Gaz. ‘ Valuable cows. 
Mr. Samuel Baldwin, of Washington, Ct., made, be- 
tween March 4th and December 8th, 1842, from two 
cows, besides supporting a family of two persons, four 
hundred anid thirty-nine pounds of butter, and twelve 
hundred and fifty-four pounds of cheese.” 

I rubbed my eyes and read it over again to see there 
was no mistake. ‘wo hundred and nineteen and a half 
pounds of butter to a cow! said I to myself. Well that 
might possibly be, though the best butter dairies in the 
country rarely average one hundred and eighty pounds 
to acow; and when Deacon Green's old red made in 
the whole year 200 pounds, it was thought most marvel- 
lous. But in addition to this, here was six hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds of cheese to each cow; more than 
was ever before made from any cow in this country, 
when the whole milk, cream, butter and all went in, 
and full double the yield of ordinary dairies! But my 
good genius whispered that it was not best to whist 
yet, and suggested that the cheese might be white oa 
cheese, that is cheese made from milk from which all the 
oily matter has been skilfully extracted, and that in this 
way all the butter and all the cheese might be separately 
obtained. ‘The answer to this was, that in all the butter 
and cheese making I had ever seen, there would be bat- 
ter-milk and whey, a little at leasf§ and here was scarcely 
any provision for either. ‘Thus you see that like many 
other folks, the more | studied the worse off I was, and 
finally, after every effort to go it, and even pinning back 
its ears and greasing it, a la Crockett, am unable to 
swallow the ‘crittur.’ Still the fault may be in my faith, 
and not in the story: if so, let the good old Jand of 
steady habits have the glory of possessing two cows, 
‘‘unrivalled and unequalled.” So says one who boasts 
of being a CONNECTICUT Boy. 
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SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
fINHE subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, will offer for 

_ sale, at auction, on Wednesday, the 15th of September next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
city of Albany, onthe Cherry Valley road, 25 head of cattle, con- 
sisting of bulls, cows, heifers and calves, and between 70 and 
80 head of South Down sheep, consisting of bucks, breeding 
ewes, yearlings and lambs, bred from the stock importe d by 
Mr. Hawes in 1832, and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs Corning & Sotham, will also offer at the same time 
and place, some of their celebrated HERE 3 D BULLS, of dif- 
ferent ages e 4 BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, 

WARREN’S HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 

MACHINE. 
7s subscribers, the venders and sole agents for these ma- 
chines, as now made, 
to the farmers as being those which may be relied on for effi- 
ciency, &c. in accordance with recommendation, and as there- 
fore suited to their wants, and being at the low price of $ 
a two horse power and threshing machinc, must necessarily 
cause them to be generally used. 
L. BOSTWICK, 

J. PLANT, 

58 Water st, 





Albany, June 1, 1813. at. 


New-York, May, 1843. 2t 


BADGER’S HORSE POWER, &c. 
] ADGER’S Horse Power, of which a cut and description is 
given in another part of this paper, is manufactured at Au- 
burn, N. Y., by the subscribers. The price for 
Horse Power and Thresher, tereeeeees $115-00 
Horse Power alone, ee 90-00 
Also manufactured and for sale by the subscribers, Hussey’s 
REAPING MACHINE and CORN CRUSHER, which took the 
first premiums at the State Fair held at Albany, in 1842, All 


orders punctually attended to. 
HUSSEY & BURGESS. 
Auburn, N. Y. May 16, 1843. 2t. 











iD | 


at Three Hills Farm, 3} miles wes! of the | 


otier them with the fullest confidence 


$75, for | 


POU DRETTE, 
O§; a superior quality, may be had immediately, on applica 
tion to the New-York Poudrette Company, 23 Chambers st 
New-York. Price, three bbls. for $5—or ten bbls. for #15, de 
livered on board vessel. Orders with cash, may be addressed 
to the subscriber, 23°'Chambers st., New- York. 
May 2, 1843. D. K. MINOR. 





PLOWS, PLOWS. 

i HE subscriber has just received an extensive assoftment of 
Center Draft Self-Sharpening Plows, made from the best 
materials, and are warrantedto work well, Also Subsoil Plows 
of three sizes, suitable for one, two or three horses, for sale at 
the following prices, viz :—No. 1, #8; No. 2, #10; No. 3, $12, 
With an extra point to each. Also Straw Cutters, Corn Shel- 
lers, Corn Planters, Fanning Mills, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, &c 
Ga arden, Grass, and Flower Seeds, fur sale at wholesale and re- 

tail, on liberal terms, by D. O. PROUTY, 
__ May 15, 1843. 2t. No. 176 Market st., Phiiadelphia, 


CU MMINGTON “SCY THE STONES. 
4 ie attention of farmers and all who use whetstones 
throughout the United States, is respectfully invited to an 
article now manufactured from the celebrated ‘ Robbin’s 
Ledge,’’ by J. S. Stafford & Co., Cummington, Mass. ‘The de- 
cided superiority of these stones is acknowledged by all who 
have given them a trial, and the eager demand for them from 
those sections of the country into which they have been intro- 
duced, is the best recommendation that can be given them. 
The public are requested to satisly themselves in regard to the 
merits of the above article, by giving it a trial. .For sale at 
the manufactory; also by Wood § Folger, 219 Pearl-street; 
William H. Wight & Co., 100 John-street, and Clark & Wilson, 
7 Platt-street, New-York—Humphrey & Lansing, and Van Al- 
styne § Son, Aibany—Kelloggs § Co., Warren. Lesly §& Hart, 
Troy, N. Y., and will be furnished at the principal villages 
throughout the country. 
Orders addressed to FRANCIS BATES, 
Mass., will be punctually atte nded to. 


Agent, Cummington, 
April uN, 1683. —st 


REPRINT or CHAMBERS’ EDINB BURGH JOURNAL. 
To be published at the Albion office, 3 Barclay-street, New-York, 


E XTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS.:—It has long been a 
4 matter of surprise, that amidst the almost countless num- 
ber of reprints of British works daily issuing from the Ameri- 
can press, the above has not formed a part of4hem. 

Chambers’ Journal is conducted by William and Robert 
Chambers. It is extensively circulated throughout the British 
isles, and commands commendation and respect wherever it is 
known. 

In order to put this work within the reach of all classes of 
the public, we have determined to issue it at the very low 
price of one co}lar and a half per annum; and also to furnish 
it to agents ata discount from this price of thirty-three and a 
third per cent. And in order to disseminate the publication 
still more extensively, we have determined to give individuals 
or companies of individuals who may order five copies, the 
advantages possessed by agents, and to extend to them also the 
benefit of the discount. A remittance of five dollars, then, 
provided it be in funds at par in the city of New-York, or not 
more than five per cent discount, will command five annual 
copies to one address, 

The publication is weekly, contains eight pages, and is printed 
in the quarto form, with neat type and on good paper. Our 
edition will be an exact transcript of the Edinburgh copy. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the low price at which 
we offer the work, will oblige us to adhere to the cash system, 
without any deviation whatever, 

Agents will please to send their orders forward as early as 
| possible, We shall reprint from the first number of the present 
year, so as to make the volume compleie. 

WILLIAM LACY, Agent, Daily Adv. office, Albany. 








«THE FARMER’S LIBRARY.” 


rFYHE CULTIVATOR was commenced by Jupcr sver, in 
1834; its motto and its object, ‘‘ To improve the Soil and 
the Mind.’”’ Faithtul to this great end, the Cultivator from the 
first took a high rank among the pe riodicals of the time; and 
rapidly extending its influence and securing the aid of able co- 
laborers, while it numbered among its contributors the most 
distinguished and intelligent of American agriculturists, its po- 
sition, as an organ of the farming interests of this country, soon 
became second to no other journal of its kind, in circulation and 
usefulness. From the first it has been the depository of a mass 
of facts in relation to agriculture, rarely found in any series of 
volumes; and the faver with which it has been viewed, and the 
ample support accorded to it, may be in a great measure attri- 
buted to the practical nature and value of the papers with which 
it has been filled. The first six volumes contain the rich iruits 
of the labors, experiments, and matured experience of Juncx 
{ Burt. At the time of his lamented decease, the Cultivator pass- 
| ed into the hands of the Proprietor and Editors of the Genesee 
| Farmer, with which publication it was united, and by whom it 
| has since been conducted. Of the four volumes that have been 
published since it passed into the hands of the present conduc- 
tors, it does not become them to speak; but if the large, not to 
say unprecedented support they have received, and the nume- 
| rous testimonials of approval freely given them, may be taken 
as evidence of the manner in which their labors have been 
viewed by the public, they have abundant reasor to be satisfied. 
This high standing of the Cultivator, no pains o: expense will 
be spared to maintain In matter, in execution, in its illustra- 
trations, it is intended it shall be without an equal or rival:— 
that it shall he eminenily wo rthy of the name which has been 
given it, of ‘* Tur Farmer’s Lingary.’”’ Embodying as it does, 
the practice of numbers of the ablest agriculturists of the coun- 
| try, itis believed no work can be found, from which the informa- 
| tion, in all its details, so necessary for the American farmer, 
| can be obtained so perfectly or at so little cost, as from the Cul 
j tivator. The serivs, in truth, constitute a Farmer’s Library of 
| the most comprehensive kind. As the work is stereotyped, the 
| 
' 





whole series can be furnished to those who wish it, and the con- 
stant demand for the back volumes proves that it is in the light 
of a library for the farmer the whole work is viewed by the 
public. 
| The first four volumes are furnished at 60 cents each, and the 
remainder at $1,00 each. Annual subscription, $1,00. The vols 
commence with the year; and any person wishing to obtainone 
or more vols. can do so by remitting their money through their 
| postmaster, to Lutner Tucker, Publisher of the Cultivator, Al- 
any, N. Y. 

nt eC Jomplete sets of the Cultivator can be obtained of 

M. H. Newman, bookseller, 199 Broadway, New-York. 

Hovey & Co., seedsmen, No. 7, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 
. Wight, druggist, 46 Milk street; Boston. 
. H. Stilwell, bookseller, Prov idence, R. I. 
W. Bull, druggist, Hartford, ct. 
. Landreth and D. L. Munns, ‘'seedsmen, Philadelphia 
. G. Berford, bookseller, Pittsbugh, Pa. 

B. Smith, Baltimore. 
F. Ta lor, bookseller, Washington City. 
J. F. Callan, seedsman, Washington City. 
Richard Hill, Jr. & Co., Richmond, Va. 
D. Landreth, seedsman, Charleston, S. C, 
Wn. Bristol, druggist, Utica, N. Y, 
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